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Go Correspondents. 

J. H. W. of Q.—Yours of the 28th is received, and great is our regret to find that an 
epistle from the ** Shingle Splitter,” as well as a treatise on the “ Breed and Manage - 
ment of the Canadian Trotter,” should have mis-carried. If we knew Mr. F.’s address 
we would advertise forthe MS. The ** Heads of the People” shall be sent you as soon 
as published, and anything else you may fancy, provided you ‘tote along ”’ some more 
“Chalks on a Slab Fence,” and stand up to the ** pin of your collar.” 

* Sycamore.”—The portrait has been fowarded ; the letter of ‘‘ The Forlora Lover” 
in our next. We take it for granted you are but temporarily at P., and your paper and 
mag. will be forwarded as usual to N. O until further orders. 

W.N. B.—Your very interesting case of Neurotomy will be published next week. 

 Pip."—The story would not “ teli” on the readers of the ** Spirit,” though some of | 
its incidents are very wel] managed ; it would be a feature in one of the Sunday papers. | 
You can have the MSS. on application at the desk. Allow us te suggest to you to fly at 
higher game in the selection of your characters. 

M. L. H.—Your request has been complied with as regards the pedigree. 

C, T. B.—Much obliged for the report of the speech Lefore the H. A. S. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 18, !843. 

















DOMESTIC GEOGRAPHY. 


Some account of a very perilous ascent of the Astor House stairs—extracted from the 
Note Book of a traveller, of and to considerable eminence. 





BY H. P. GRATTAN. 





We remember, ta the latter part of the Fall of 1843, undertaking a journey 
of some magnitude, under circumstances of rather a peculiar nature. We had 
beer dining with a party of esteemed friends and choice spirits,and our miad 
seemed more than ordinarily prepared for the enjoyment uf desperate adventure. 
[t must have been, as near as we can guess, after the demolition of our third 
bottle, that the fancy entered our heads we would attempt, and that alone, to 
surmount not only the passage but the stairs of the stupendous Astor—and re 
cline for the night in an elevation that defies the power of numbers to calculate. 
Fearful that the good fellows by whom we were surrounded,who were evidently 
acquainted with the peril of the undertaking, and were (with the exception o! 
ihe vice, who was under the table,) quietly snoosing in their chairs—we 
turned to the only wakeful one of the party, with a bland smile, and slight aspe- 
rations known as a hiccough—shook him gently by the hand—or rather shook 
two gentlemen the very image of each other, by two hands—which feat of mani- 
pulatory salutation we performed in a somewhat extraordinary manner, as, 
strange as it may appear, we enclosed the duplex members with the utmost ease 
in our single palm—end then without trusting ourself with any parting words, 
started boldly on our course. The first part of the journey is attended with 
some difficulty af.er twelve o’clock at night; the way is enclosed on either side, 
with adescription of ‘ table land”—and the traveller must not only be wary 
but chary, or he will meet many obstructions. Tne glass here (on the tables) is 
of a magnificent description, such aseven the famed glaciers of the Alps would 
find it impossible to out-cut. Like those, too many of them are tumblers. The 
first object of interest which presents itself to the enterprising traveller— after 
guitting these ‘‘teble lands,” is the “ Bar,” a place so called from the extreme 
d fficulty all persons find in passing it, unless assisted by some stimulating re- 
freshment. Here, therefore, we stopped and made the acquaintance of an inte- 
resting cobler, We also requested George to favor us with an umbrella—as we 
were somewhat doubtful of the weether; this he civilly but firmly refused—ir- 
sisting that our macintosh was sufficient covering to keep us dry till we reached 
the summit ; having perfect faith in his well known experience of these cli- 
mates, we started without any mental misgivings on that head. As some of 
our readers may be curious in geology, we may as we!l mention, that in and 
about the Bar we saw some very fine specimens of quartz (bottles)—interming- 
jed with cork-screws and other metallic substances. Immediately after leav 
ing the “Bar,” we turned suddenly to the right—aend having luckily escaped 
falling down a tremendous ridge of steps leading to the Broadway, arrived at 
the Orrice, where an exceedingly pleasant person furnished us, withont de. 
manding any paymert in return, with one of the lights usually burned on these 
Occasions. He also offered us his assistance, which we courteously but in a 
determined manner declined. We noticed on looking back that he was pointing 
in an abstracted manner to a large clock, and muttering something about “ the 
last glass,” which we construed into a moral reflection on the old mower Time, 
and his invariable sand containing accompaniment, but with a resolute heart we 
proceeded onward. If we may judge from the external appearance of the 
Lower Strata of the mountain, the soil must be richly imbued with metallic 
ores—certain it is that an immense quantity of brass is clearly visible to the 
naked eye. After continuing our route for some brief time, we became aware 
that we were under the influence of some extraordinary magnetic or atmospheric 
attractior.; for instead of proceeding in the direct line we were anxious to keep 
we found our body as it were oscillating from side to side of each step of the 
ascent, thus making the actual distance, whatever it may be, at least ten times 
longer than if it were possible to maintain the direct line. We offer no solu 
tion of this peculiar phenomenon—all we do is merely to assert the fact—and 
our wish to hear from Doctor Lardner on the remarkable circumstance. After 
Unheard of perils we completed one moiety of our journey ; and then and not 
till then did we sit down to rest ourself at our half way house. By the way, it 
i8 8 curious fact that neither up to this time or after, did we encounter any 
birds ; if there are any, and their flights are as long as the stairs, they must be 

of avery migratory description. 

The danger of inaction has been attested by many travellers—we feli a stupor 
coming over us, from which we were aroused by a sudden shiver! we started 
to our feet, which started from under us, and we soon afier discovered ourself 
'n @ sitting position considerably below our last elevatiou. With censiderable 
energy we re-commenced, but we believe we should have again desponded—as 


| they found their natural level in the editorship of obscure journals at Frogtown 


| writers of the day. 





we have a clear recollection of once or twice attempting to call a cab—but for | 
the inspiriting power of all conquering music—yes, one of the votaries @ ' 





Apollo and stool cleaning, a native of the valley far beneath, at the moment 
breathed forth the inspiriting melody and manly ceelaration— 

“It will never do to give it up so, Mr. Brown,” 
and the magic influence of the thrilling strain started us like a steam-engine re- 
filled, on our reckless route. What were our feelings when we found our 
tasx completed! alas, like the evanescent happiness of all who struggle through 
this vale of tears—no sooner were we up than like our bed, we were down— 
a deep sleep closed our eyes, deep but not placid—no! strange imaginations 
haunted us—we dreamed we were a large red herring, which in a fit of piscatori- 
al derangem@t had contracted to drink the Croton Fountain dry !—how we 
swallowed those gallons of water! but the strangest thing was, though rivers 
were rushing down our throat we became drier and drier—the reservoir fuller 
and fulle. From this state of mental anguish we were aroused by a waiter 
knocking at our door—we opened our eyes as he did that, and regardless of con- 
sequences, screamed for two bottles of Soda water with a smal! glass of brandy 


in each. 
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The Poems of N. P. Wittis.—These delightful poems, written for the 
many, but, by some strange perversity, known only to the few, are now in 
course of re-publication ia extra nambers of the *‘ New Mirror.” The terms 
coxcomb and trifler have been so often applied to their accomplished author, that 
the credulous public will, perhaps, be somewhat surprised at the purity of 
thought, filial affection, and strong religious feeling, that characterize these po- 
lished productions of Fis Muse. 

The real cause of all the clamor raised against Willis, is simply this: he 
started in the race for popularity with a number of young competitors, and while 


or Quahog ville, he went abroad, and by dint of sheer ability, built up for him- 
self an European reputation, and is at this hour ranked, and paid by the London 
publishers (shrewd judges, by-the-bye,) as one of the most brilliant magazine 
Tuis senseless opposition, howeves,—the offspring of jeal 
ousy a'one,—is now fast dying away ; the verdict of the reading public has been 
recorded in his favor, and we think we risk little in predicting that ere long his 
poems (the Scriptural Pieces, in particular,) will be found in the form of a well 
thumbed volume, occupying an honorable place on thousands of family book- 
snelves throughout the Union. Personally unpopular the author may be in 
some quarters, but the extraordinary merit of these Poems will ensure them a 
hearty welcome, and, still betier, an extensive sale. They can well afford to 
stand upon their own merits, fur we are deceived if any living Poet would hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the paternity of verses such as these ; and we shuuld very 
much like to see any one of the squeamish gentlemen who fancy they commend 
themselves by decrying Willis, produce something half so good as the worst of 
them. Weare happy to learn that the whole of Mr. Willis’ poems are to be 


re-published in extra Nos. of the New Mirror. 


The Knickerbocker and The Democratic Review, for November, may challenge 
a comparison with any magazines in the language. ‘There are three or four ar- 
ticles in “the Old Knick,” any one of which would make a reputation for an 
ordinary periodical. The Auto-biography of the late Mr. Assort, the come- 
dian, as well as a portion of the Editor's ** Gossip with readers and correspund- 
ents” willbe found in our columns to-day ; and we don’t know how much more 
we should have quoted if we had had an opportunity ; but happening—very in- 
"of the merits 
of the K., no sooner was our back turned than some one of our d 
natured friends pocketed the same, and to this day has abstained from pleading 
guilty to the * flat burglary.” In the *‘Democratic Review” 
pepers of exceeding interest ; we refer to Mr. Dwight’s review of ** Mozart” 
and Mr. Saunders’ chapter on ‘‘ Costly and Curious Books.’ Maj. Davezac has 
contributed a spirited review of Froissart’s Chronicles, and Mr. McGorraa an 
elegant translat‘on from the French of Balsac. Whittier and Gilmore Simms, 
too, with J. ©. Neal and others have furnished articles of a high order of 


discreetly, as it would appear—to express our “ private opinion’ 





ish good 


there are two 


merit. 


New Music.—Artwitt has sent us * Oh Boatman! haste,” a popular West- 
ern refrain, the poetry by Gen. Morris, and the music arranged to the well 
known melody of “ Dance, de Boatmar., dance,” by Georze Loder. ‘1 canna 
dance to night,” is also a pleasing ballad. The same may be said of ** Love's a 
tell-tale,” by F. H. Brown. The ‘ Love not’’ is a quick step, and its beautiful 
melody when performed by the Bands as they parade in our stree's, has made 
it as familiar as it is popular. 





SPORTING LETTERS FROM THE FAR WEST. 
ABOVE THE Forks OF LapuLaTTrs, Sept. 3, 1843. 
An encampment ; sudden attack ; its consequences; Far West dinner ; Toasts, 
§ec.; Storm; First trip in a canoe; Prospects. 

Afier the incident detailed in my last letter, relative to tne danger of pre- 
cipitately wearing deer-skin clothing, our party travelled several days across 
the country, faring badly. We had little or uothing to eat or drink, our mules 
were fagged out, and it was determ'ned that when we arrived ata convenient 
halting place, that we would rest for some days. Cuming to the banks of a 
running stream, which were about ten feet high, it was thought a favourable 
location for an encampment, and in a few hours we were fixed in a manner per- 
fectly agreeable. We made our tents by driving long poles into the banks, and 
resting them on forked sticks, then covering this frame with buffalo skins. 
About midnight of the second day, we were aroused by a whoop and a volley 
of shot and arrows—ihe balls did no damage—but the arrows, as they came 
sticking half way through the skins, looked rather frightful. Sir William 
rushed out, and gave the enemy a broadside in Scotch; they retreated a few 
paces, and talked back in Indian. A parley ensued, when it was discovered 
that a roving party of Kansas had mistaken our tents for those of their enemies 
—the Crow Feet—as this latter tribe are called * Prairie Dogs,” because they 
lie in the side hills The mistake was very natural, but as the party was small 
and, as some one observed. only Indians, they were severely thrashed, to learn 
them better in future. The Indians were very submissive, and seemed sorry 
for what they hed done—the night following this adventure we lost three 
horses, a chain, and a pistol; no doubt that is the way they took satisfaction 
for the injuries they received from us. 

It is needless for me to say that our party was pretty sick of the Far West 
sport. Audubon had already packed upto return to the civilized haunts of 
inankind ; we knew this from the fact that every thing was secured with lock 
and key that could be, to keep them fro:n being stoleun—a precaution generally 
unnecessary in savage life. Taking advantage of our resting-place we resolved 
upon having a good dinner, and perhaps the dishes may not be uninteresting to 
your readers. We had the breast of the wild turkey builed as dry as a chip, 
which we used as bread ; buffa'o marrov for butter; bar ribs for pork ; and 
prairie grouse christeved chicken, To give the thing more the air of c.viliza- 
tion, we all sat up bold, and in unnatural positions, and to make it stil! more 
“ white folks fashion,” we did not grease our faces in eating above our nuse, 
and only used one hand when it was possible. Toasts were drank—ove or 
two which I have preserved. By , * The Far West—great country—like 
small pox, it need only be gone through once to answer every useful purpose” — 
in silence. By ——, “Our sport out here—like interesting Indians—oll in 
my eye,” also in silence. By an old hunter, “* The great diggins between the 





ee 
| white man can display his abilities.” Great applause from Tar-pot- ; 
| myself, “ The Indian bunting grounds—like the Indians hiateven wees vd 
teresting in ladies’ books than any where else "—three brays from one of the 
waggon mules. By Sir William, * Oot here, as much ahead of fiction as a 
sterling pound is worth more than a Scotch.” Old Lang Syne, whistled by the 
| party. By Tar-pot-wan-j3,—‘ Hoke-poke-humbug ocken-wocken-khantkumit 
ex sho,” which, literally translated, means, ‘‘ white man worth nothing after the 
whiskey is gone.” The night following the dinner was exceedingly pleasant, 
until about midnight, when the wind rose, and, from a severe blow, turned into 
a hurricane ; for a while it passed over us, the bank of the stream keeping it 
off; but after a while it chopped round, and blew directly down the river—the 
rain also fell and put out our fires. The stream by which we were encamped, 
called by the Indians, “ Shallahrille,” from its great depth, rose rapidly; and 
lastly, to complete our difficulty, our tents blew over, our waggons were 
knocked down, our arms upset, sending the charge of two barrels of buck shot 
among us by exploding the caps. The morning dawned, and presented the 
worst looking set of fellows that ever appeared in these parts, and that is say- 
ing @ great deal, when you reflect that the Indians live out here. After hunt- 
ing about we found that we had saved most of our property, as nothing had 
floated off but a copper kettle and a box containing some old horse shoes, and 
a broken waggon tire. Sir William was anxious to obtain them, and commis- 
sioned Tar-pot-wan-ja and myself to take canoes and go after them. 

To do any thing was a relief, so following the example of the [ndian, I 
jumped into a canoe, took my seat in its bottom, and one stroke of my paddle 
sent me into the middle of the stream; the next instant I was balancing from 
side to side with a rapidity of motion that upset my stomach, and would have 
upset me had I not fallen into the bottom of the canoe. My gyrations afforded 
the spectators more amusement than it did me, and as I floated off they wished 
mea pleas.nt trip. I started upto reply, when I found that the least motion 
on my part destroyed the equilibrium of the canoe, and gave it a turn over mo- 
tion truly alarming—in fact, I had to keep my paddle perfectly erect like a mast, 
for fear it would tumble me over, and as I coucluded [ should be drowned I 
thought it was a jury mast erected over my remains Down the stream [ 
went, my feet close together, hardly daring to wink, when an eddy drew in my 
frail bark—it was a bark canoe—in‘o a sort of bay, striking it against a log and 
‘urning me into the water as if [had been so much lead. [ rose to the surface 
and snorted like a porpoise, seized hold of the tree, and flattered myself with 
the hope that 1 was born to be hung. AA little reflection on my part and ex- 
ertion got me safe ashore, and found myself about half a mile below where 
we had encamped, and on the opposite side of the stream. I walked back 
and found Tar-pot-wan-ja had aiready reiurned ; with great d'fficulty I got 
across the stream nearly drowned, and a good deal sick, concluding I was the 
most uufortunate man of the party. After a day’s hard work, we got 
things together, and took a trail leading towards “the cross timbers,” 
where, it 1s said, if the Blackfeet Indians are not in possession of them, and 
the wild turkies don’t taste too strong of turpentine, living on pine burrs, 
we shall have some rest and enjoyment. Pr. Gor 

P. S.—I: 13 possible Audubon may reach St. Louis before this letter reaches 
you; he is a great man, and oneof the few white ones that ever made tra- 
velling im this part of the world advantageous to himself and his country. 

From the Correspondence of the Concordia (La.) Intelligencer. 
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STEEPLE CHASE AT TORONTO. 
PLOUGHBOY US. GRASSHOPPER. 

A correspondent of the Toronto (U. C.) Herald furnishes the ful- 
lowing report of a Steeple Chase, which came off near that city on the 2d 
instant :— 

Weare happy to see that the Steeple Chasing than which, in the absence 
of hunting, nothing can be more animating or sportsman-like, seems every 
day gaining ground; and that, too, amon. st the highest of our sporting char- 
acters, whose patronage sheds at once lustre on the sport, and honor on their 
own high courage, All nations have their peculiar amusements—France, 
in accordance with the light character of her children, delights in “ fetes 
champetres, promenades, &c.—Portuga! has her “ auto da fe; dignified An- 
dalusia and Estremadura, the animated bull fight; and Rome—elegant, clas- 
sical, imperial Rome, “ once” gloried in the fights of the Gladiators, whose 
dying agonies were witnessed by her sensitive daughters with as much “ sang 
froid” as an exquisite of “our” time watches the “ pirouettes” of a “ figu- 
rante.” “ We”(in humble imitation of our fatherland) have our Steeple 
Chases, where gentlemen meet in friendly contest, to prove the nerve and 
spirit of an Englishman, and on which bright eyes may look without fear or 
pain. Let usthen be thankful we live in acountry where no more barbar- 
ous amusement is known; and let Englishmen, whose high mettled steeds 
never flinch from a rasper, whos® courage none ever yet dared doubt, throw 
up their castors end cry, with one accord :— 

‘ Long life to merry steeple chasing.” 

We must not spin out any longer, but come at once to the race, of which 
the above is a preface: a match was made between Grasshopper and Plough- 
boy, two game and well known steeple chase horses, and Theesint, the 2d 
inst., the day fixed, but owing to the state of the weather, snowing and rain- 
ing, asmall] attendance, thoagh the “ knowing ones” were amongst them, 
only witnessed the sport; Davidson Murray, Exq., kindly consented to act as 
umpire, and before proceeding, we take this opportunity to state, this is not 
the only steeple chase in which he has so kindly officiated, he having laid 
out the ground, a difficult and arduous task, but the day before, a tempestue 
ous Canadian first of November—the sporting community are under deep 
obligations to this gentleman. The country chosen was in the neighberhood 
of the last steeple chase, about three miles, but taking the former last ditch 
first, the fences were not so many, so stiff, or so high, but the ground infinite. 
ly heavier, and the dikes “ chuck ful,” and more cifficult to take. 

Mr. Edward Jones piloted “Grasshopper,” and Mr. S. P. Jarvis, jun’r, 

“ Ploughboy”—at the word, Grasshopper ied, but gave way to Ploughboy, 
who took the first fence, stiff timber, brilliantly, and continued leading down 
to the ditch, Mr. Jarvis crammed him boldly atit, but Plouughboy jumped 
short, and Mr. Jarvis landed on the bank; meanwhile came Grasshopper, 
al a rattling pace, but he jumped in, giving his jockey a coo er, Grasshopper 
scrambling out, left Mr. Jones “in,” nearly upto his arm-pits. Mr. Jarvis 
had now mounted Ploughboy, and gota lead uf Grasshopper (Mr. Jones now 
remounted) five or six lengths, and this order was maintained over four or 
five fields, until some ploughed ground came in view, when Ploughboy, 
doubtless in his element, gave way to Grasshopper, who led away at a good 
pace, taking all his jamps as Grasshopper would do, save the one next above 
the second ditch, where he made the chips fly in earnest; Mr. Jones led to 
the second ditch, some twenty or thirty yards ahead, jumped short, and 
scrambled out, Mr. Jones sticking on cleverly: Ploughboy came on, struck 
the timber at the edge of the ditch, and then making an extraordinary bound, 
just saved himself from falling back, thi ugh he put his hind legs in—Grass- 
hopper had evidently had enough, and Mr. Jones prudently bottled him up— 
Ploughboy led away easily over several fences, when nearing the Poplars, 
Grasshopper collared Ploughbey, but it was now nv use, the old horse shook 
him off, and made a strong lead of about a 100 yards, making a firm jump 
over the last fence, and cantering in a winner, about twenty lengths. Grass- 
hopper, though beaten, was a game and honest horse throughour. 
Of the riders, it can only be said, both did well, Mr. Jarvis’ performance 
in the saddle excited the admiration of the bystanders, and no doubt deserv- 
edly so; but those same bystanders can always praise those who win, whilst 
the merits of the losing party are sure tobe “ in the shade.” Mr. Jones cer- 
tainly rode with jadgment and skill ; and as “ accidents will happen to the 
best regulated horses,” should be forgiven for not winning. 








Derinine a Position.—an editor out west has just come out with a new p2- 
per. Hesays—‘* We haven’t got any political principles, except we believe 
in roast beef and hard cider, and go John Tyler the whole hog, including 
the tail. We love all the girls harder than a mule can kick—the pretty ones 
in particular—and one we knows, doublejrefined particular. Weare out for 
the total absturnation ot all back cushions as makes the woman’s coats stand 
out behind, (we’re a modest boy, and don” liketo say uastipn.} We're ig for 
the abrogulation of all soap-locks, cheek locks, lip-locks, e abominate all 


straps, because they impede locomotion, Wego the whole temptation 











Yellow Stone and the mouth of the Culumbia—the only ficid va which @ smart 


ty to the bottom of the barrel.” 
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THE LATE WILLIAM ABBOTT: 
HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


in byiedy woticing, ince, the decease of William Abbott, Esq., 
tae of the Park bh or 


ised again to advert to his career in England 

end thik. 4 and the yee ith h we have recently been favored of 
ao eicebdngly eters tobiography of this excellent actor and accom- 
plished gentleman, has “w tted our almost blunted purpose.” We learn from 
a brief obituary in the London * Gentleman's Magazine,” that Mr. Abbott was 
born e\ Bath, England, in 1788, and began his theatrical career in that city, 
whence his varied talent caused his being transported to Covent Garden Thea. 
tre, at the age of twenty-four. He remained there twelve years, continuing all 
the time to grow in reputation. In social life, his house at Knightsbridge, 
near Loudon, was long the scene of meetings in which good taste and refine- 

ment increased their attraction, by being blended with less ceremonious pas: 
times, and the constant flow of fanciful recreations. Thus be traversed a flowe- 
ry time votil 1824, when ambition tempted him to become the lessee of the 
Dublin Theatre. He lost money by the speculation; and his next move was 
to Paris, where with an English company he entertained the Parisian public 
with ec lat for two years. In the French capital his enjoyment of society was 
of a very gratifying kind ; and he spoke the language with so much purity as 
to escape all the usual inconveniences attendant upon foreign disclosure. In 
1928 he returned to Covent Garden to enable Miss Fanny Kemble to appear as 
Juliet with the adequate Romeo. Subsequentiy, untoward events of a pecu- 
olary nature, connected with the management of one of the minor theatres of 
the metropolis, induced him to try his fortunes in America. The professional 
and soc al qualities which had wen for him reputation and friends in his own 
country, gained bim both in this, in an equal degree; while the same experi- 
ence 48 @ manager attended him here that was “his destiny’? abroad. The 
Charleston (S. C.) Theatre, the management of which he assumed, proved 
worse than valueless tu his interests; and at the time of his death he had re- 
sumed his place upon the boards of the Park Theatre, where he had always 
given ample satisfaction to the public. He was the author of several dramatic 
productions in England, aud wes known on both sides of the Atlantic as a gen- 
tlemen of fine literary taste aud acquire:nents. He was a person of the most 
gentleman-like manuers, cheerful disposition, ready wit in the play of conversa- 
tion, and possessed a kindly and liberal heart. Few men were more welcome 
to society, Or more entertaining within its bounds. He was full of anecdote ; 
anil the humorous stories of the stage found in him a most amusing reciter. 
He had also the song, the jest, or the repartee, which never failed to add mirth 
to the festive board. Above all, shone the unc!ouded cheerfulness of his nature, 
over which even bis own misfortunes apparently never suffered a shadow to 
pass; and that good-will toward others which defied the taint of envy, (either 

in private life or in an envious profession,) which was happy in contributing to 
happiness, and would not tread on a worm, or even injure anenemy. ‘'Sucb,” 
says our London contemporary, * was William Abbott, who for many years was 

a popular favorite in the principal theatres of London, and who performed the 
second class of characters better than any actor we ever saw. His walk too 
was unconfined. In tragedy, not of the sterner sort, he was graceful and im- 

pressive; in genteel comedy, equal to any of his contemporaries in that line ; 

ia the more unl censed exuberance of farce, a laughable and jocular actor; and 

io all, he was ever perfect 1 his part.” 

We proceed now to select a few passages, alinost at random, from the de- 
lightful mmanuscript volume to which we have referred; a work which we have 
no doubt will speedily be in the hands of a publisher, since it cannot fail to 
prove one of the most various and entertaioing books of the season. We com- 
mence our extracts with the annexed sketch uf personal misadventure, which 
will remind the reader of the somewhat similar scene in “* The Antiquary” of 
Scott. The locale is Tenby, in South Wales, opposite the Devonshire coast : 

‘* What vivid recollections throng my mind, when I recall the perilous situa- 
tion in which I was once placed there! It was my constant custom, whenever 
{! had a character of importance to study, to wander on the ‘Sands’ in front of 
the town; not hke Demosthenes, with a pebble in my mouth, but seating my- 
self on some jutting rock, listen to the roar of old Ocean in storms, or watch 
its gentle undulations, like an infant rocking itself to sleep. On one occasion I 
pursved my path greatly beyond all former wanderings ; passed each inlet I en- 
countered, and again emerged on the broad Sands; and on turning, the town 
met my eye, and appeared, although three miles distant, to be almost within my 
grasp. The waters kept at a respectful distance, while I reclined upon ao 
isolated rock, not unlike a rude arm-chair. Like another Canute, I wanted to 
seo if the waters would dare approach me. My mind was full of ‘ meditation 
and the thoughts of love ;’ and many a chateau en Espagne was peopled with 
delightfu! visions of air-born spirits, paying homage to my towering theatrical 
genius! Casually turning round, to my utter confusion | saw the water laving 
the base of a high projecting rock which intercepted my return. I felt that no 
time was to be lost. I rushed back, and knee-deep cleared the obstacle. An- 
other, still more formidabie, stood before me. Beyond, the golden Sands, tinged 
by the beams of the setting sun, gave life and hope; at my feet lay despair 
and death. Not a soul was in sight ; and the opposing obstacle that separated 
me from the path by which I could reach the town, was rising perpendicularly 
from the deep. I was young in years; and in an instant all my previous life 
flashed upon me, in one dreary perspective. Noescape,vo hope! Death him. 
self stood before me! The very rocks on which I had so often gazed with a ro- 
mantic delight, now oppressed me with terror. Grim visages with demoniac 
ermiles started into life from the surrounding cliffs, to mock my helplessness 
The roaring waves, dashing upon the shirp rocks, uttered a voice of fearful 
warning. Despair was almost at its height, when suddenly my nerves became 
iron. {rushed to the opposing rock; I reached, and how | know not, a fearful 
height; I clung to some stunted bushwood, which found a frail hold in the fis- 
sores of the rock. Que point of safety was visible, but as I attempted to reach 
it, loose particles crumbled and ro'led beneath my feet, anc I heard the crack- 
ling of the branches. The yawning gulf was ready ¢o receive me! Que last 
effort, one convulsive spring, enabled me to reach the desired refuge ; aod al- 
though in comparative safety, I sat there shaking with terror, and watched the 
rapid approach of the waves, which, although fortunately not violently agitated, 
cevered me with the ‘salt sea-foam.’ The excitement prevented my feeling 
the cold, though I was wet to the skin. The heavens were calm and blue 
above, and the stars shone in all their splendor; but the restlessness of the 
waters, through the dim obscurity, kept me in perpetual agitation. For hours 
I remained in this situation; at length the early morning dawned upon me, 
and the receding tide lifted a weight from my heart.” 

Many of our readers will remember sundry anecdotes from theatrical persons 
and works upon the drama of * Romeo Coates,” of Bath, England. Mr. Ab- 
bott gives a very amusing account of the manner in which this soubriguet, 
which attached to the subject of it throughout his life, was obtained :— 

* Though an unmitigated ass, he was the lion of the day. He came from one 
of the Wes: India islands, was very wealtiy, and on all occasions wore bril- 
liants of che first water, Ina place like Bath, where ennwi will step in occa- 
sionally, he was a godsend, He was followed, courted, fooled to the top of his 
bent. The sprigs of fashion ‘drew him in’ tu give at the York Hotel the most 
expensive entertainments ; and at one party, when I was present, they insisted 
upon his mounting a table covered with decanters and glasses, to give a speci- 
men of his skill in the small-sword exerci-e and display bis figure to the best 
advantage. One of the party, Bacchi plenus, became his opponent, and the re- 
sult was, the destruction of a most superb chandelier. His face was like a ba 
beon’s, and the twistings and distorted attitudes into which he threw himself 
were alike indescribable and irresistible. Oue pleasant morniig there appeared 
ao announcement in the theatre-bills which shvok the city of Bath to its foun- 
dation. It was like the precursor of a volcanic eruption: ‘ Romeo, by an Ama- 
teur of Fashion!’ The doors were bese: at an early hour in the afternoon by 
ibose who had failed to secure places at the box office. Bux-admittance was 
paid by crowds of gentlemen, to enable them, by jumping over, to secure places 
in the pit. Men of rank and distin ‘tion did not disdain tu occupy seats iu the 
gallery. The fever of excitement was at its pitch, when the gentle Romeo 
appeared, dressed in the most faniastic and absurd style, in consonance with the 
advice of his fashionable friends. He wore diamonds to the value of thirty thou- 
sand pounds! I was one of his instruc'ors, and entered into the joke with a 
keea relish for the ridiculous. It was hardly to be expected that his acting 
would be tolerated by the true judges of art, and I was objiged to be dressed 
for the character, in order to finish the part Butno! The appetite of the 
acdieace grew by what it fed on; and when the dying scene came, a tremen- 
dous burst of mock enthusiasm rang from all parts of the house, and he was 
universally encored. He bowed most graciously, while Juliet (Miss Jamieson) 
was lying on the stage, not dead, but literally ‘in convulsions’ of laughter. 
Oranges were thrown upon the stage, with a request that the actor would not 
harry, but refresh his energies before he recommenced his death. He kissed his 
hand to the ladies in graceful acquiescence with their wishes, and deliberately 
proceeded to suck two oranges! His second death was infinitely more extrava- 
gent than the first, and drew down repeated and prolonged bravos, aad a secoud 
encore, which, however, was not complied with. Showers of bouquets now fell 
upon the stage, and closed one of the most exiraordinary dramatic exhibitions | 
ever beheld in a regular theatre.” 

A singular circumstance is mentioned by Mr. Abbott as having occurred to a 
professional! frend of his at Bath, named Sidly. !t is authenticated beyond afl 
peradventure. ‘Can such things be, and. overcome us like a summer-cloud, 
without our special wonder?” 

‘He was quietly seated in his arm-chair, at his lodgings in Beau fort-square, 
after his retura from the theatre; his wife had retired to her bed-chamber, ad- 
joining their drawing-room ; while he remained, for the purpose of reading over 
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a character for che ensuing evening. His mother resided a short distance from 
London, and, so far as he knew, was at the time in perfect health. His mind 
was not preoccupied with the thoughts of home, and an unusual calmness 
pervaded his spirit. After reading a passage, and trying to see if he had mas- 
tered it, he raised his eyes, and on a chair opposite sit his mother, emiling be- 
nigrantly upon him. His agitation was extreme. He hastily turned round, and 

' ak He struggied hard to speak, but his lips were 
sealed; and with a beating heart and hair erect, he rushed to the bed-side of his 
wife, and in broken seotences, and with thick-starting perspiration rolling down 
his face, he detailed what he had seen. His wife endeavored to persuade him 
that it was alla dream ; and to convince him, quietly walked into the drawing- 
room, and found the apartment precisely as she had left it, the fire burning and 
the candles lighted; but nothing could do away the illusion ; and in two days 
afterward poor Sidly received the intelligence of his mother’s death at the very 
hour of the occurrence here narrated. e seldom referred to the circumstance, 
and never without deep and melancholy emotion.” 

Liston, the great comedian, as most readers are aware, was an inveterate wag. 
He was never more happy than when successful in making a fellow-actor lose 
his ‘‘ power of face” upon the stage. Mr. Abbott relates a pleasant anecdote 
of one of his efforts in this kind :— 

‘In Newcastle, under the management of Stephen Kemble, (who played the 
part of Falstaff without stuffing,) Liston on one vecasion took the character of 
Pizarro. When he is lying on the couch, Rolla enters, apostrophizes his de- 
fenceless situation, and then rouses and drags him to the front of the stage. 
Judge of the surprise of the actor, at finding one half of Liston’s face painted 
in imitation of aclown! This portion of his features was of course studiously 
turned from the audience, who are indulged only with the simple profile. Rolla 
burst into a fitof laughter, and rushed tnstantly from the stage, to the great 
scandal of the audience, who had not the slightest suspicion of the cause of 
such ridiculous conduct.” 

Our excellent friend John Wilson, that most mellow of vocalistsgonce gave 
us a similar anecdote of Liston. In the play of ‘Guy Mansering,” he is de 
puied to relieve the suffering Lucy Bertram. He places a well tilled purse in 
her hand, which he clasps cordially in his own, while she looks up in his face, 
her eyes brimming with tears of gratitude at relief so unexpected. On the oc- 
casion alluded to, a remarsable change was observed in Miss Bertram's face, 
when the purse was handed to her. She shrank back. and struggled, as if to 
liberate her hand from his grasp: and after lookiag imploringly at his imper- 
turbable face for a moment, she found relief in a sort of hysterical laughter, 
which was very far from bespeaking the emotion of the character she repre: 
sented. Instead of a purse, Liston had placed in her hand a large raw oyster, 
as coid as ice, and pressed her acceptance of it in a way that was irresistible ! 
There ensues a comparison between those different but equally matchless ar- 
tistes, Mesdames Siddous and O'Neil, which we have reason to believe expresses 
the general verdict of the time :— 

* Frown all my recollections of M s. Siddons, it would be absurd to attempt 
to draw a parallel between her performances aad those of Miss O'Neil; the un- 
approachable grandeur and dignity of the one and the feminine tenderness and 
endearment of the other extibiting widely different expressions, not formed by 
the same code. You approached Mrs Siddons with a feeling of awe, bordering 
on reverence. With Miss O'Neil, all your topes and fears were excited, and 
ceriain to meet with a response. Her bursts of agony and distress agitated 
every nerve, and would plunge her audience in tears; while the power of Sid- 
dons would choke your very utcerance, and deny you all relief. What Miss 
O'Neil required in strong expression she made up in exaggeration. Every 
nerve was strained, aud her whole frame convulsed ; in short, her great fault 
was exuberance; yet nothing could be more quietly (though distressingly) 
beautiful, than her performance of * Mrs Haller.’ ” 

The reader should have Acard Mr. Abbott present the subjoined “ limning 
from life,” and seen him initate the snoff-taking of the noble tragedian. The 
story loses much of its force in deing treusferrcd to paper. The anecdote is of 
Harlowe, who painted the celebrated trial-scene of ‘* Henry the Eighth,”’ in 
which the Kemble family figured so conspicuous!v :— 

‘* He had, by his ill conduct, lost the esteem of his great master, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who was the intimate friend of John Kemble; ard the latter had in 
consequence resolutely refused to sit to him for his portrait as ‘ Cardinal Wol 
sey’ in the pcture alluded to, Mrs. Siddous and Charles and Stephen Kemble 
had sat to the artist, but the great tragedian was immovable. At length a 
friend of the painter (Mr. Thomas Welsh, the celebrated singing master) who 
had received many marks of attention and kindness from Mr. Kemble, and who 
had great confidence in the force of his influence with him, waited upon Mr 
Kempie at his residence in Great Russel-street. He was shown into the libra- 
ry, and was most cordially received : * My dear Tom, to what am I indebted for 
the favor of this visit!’ ‘My dear Sir, 1 come a humble suppliant to you, and 
I really don’t know how to commence.’ ‘ Well, well; make excuses for your 
modesty: and then, my good friend, come to the point.” The commencement 
was auspicious ; but the first plunge in a cold-bath is always hard totake. ‘I 
assure you, Mr. Kemble, I feel most grateful for yoar kind reception ; and if I 
could only hope the favor [am going to ask—’ ‘ Puvoh! pooh! you know, 
Tom, I always told you, from a boy, there was nothing you could ask of me 
that I would refuse you. Now say what it is you wish; consider it as done ; 
and I really am very much occupied ; so, to the point, to the point, Tom.’ ‘Ob, 
Sir, you have made me the happiest person in the world. Will you be kind 
enough to sit to Mr. Harlowe for yoir portrait?’ In an instant a deep cloud 
passed over the noble countenince of the great ac.or; and deliberateiy taking 
up his snuff-box, he apphed a large pinch to his nose, and quickly replied: ‘ My 
dear Tom, I'll see you d—d first!’ Notwiths'anding his denial, however, the 
Cardinal is one of the best portraits, and was caught only by occasiona! glances 
from the orchestra, during Mr. Kemble’s performauce.”’ 

At Edinburgh, Mr. Abbott would seem to have attained great popularity. 
He mingled in the best circles of the Northern metropolis, and wae for some 


days a guest of Sir Walter Scoit. He narrates many pleasant anecdotes con: | 


n cied with his engagemen's in ‘ Auld Reekie ;* and among them is the follow- 


iug, which is capital :— 

‘I had no personal knowledge of S:ephen Kemble, but I cannot refrain from 
mentiouing @ circumstance which happened when he was manager of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre. The exiled family of the Bourbons were residing at the Pa'ace 
of Holyrood, and great respect aud attention were shown by the nobility in the 
neighborhood to the unfortunate descendants of a long line of kings. Mr. Kem- 
ble though: the patronage of the Comte D'Artuis, afterward Charles the Tenth, 
would be a source of great attraction. Application was made at the palace, and 
with success. His Royal Highness left the selection of the play to the manager, 
who fixed upon ‘ Henry the Fourth,’ for the purpose of exhibiting himself in 
his own popular character of Sir John Falstaff. One can scarcely conceive a 
duller play for a Frenchman, almost ignorant of the English language, and 
wholly unable to enter into the subtilties of such a being as the Fat Knight 
The great desideratum, however, was obtained. The house was crowded, and 
the manager was satisfied. His Royal Highness bore the infliction in a most 
exemplary manner, and retired amidst the respectful greetings of the audience. 
A week had hardly elapsed, when Kemble (probably not from any seliish motive, 
but with the laudable view of affording so.ne amusement to the illustrious exile,) 
again presented himself at Holyrood, and suggested another visit to his theatre. 
Toe Comte D'Artois received him most graciously ; indeed, it was not in his 
nature to do otherwise, fur he was one of the must accomplished gentiemen in 
Europe. He declined the invitation, however, in nearly the following words: 
‘T am vara mosh oblige, Monsieur Kemble; it was vara nice, indeed; | laugh 
mosh ; bot von sosh fun, it ces eno!" 

Tais dubious compliment of the Count is not unlike the praise awarded by a 
pulite French officer to a battalion of rather inferior provincial volunteers in 
Engiand. He was pressed for his opinion, which he gave zs follows: * Gentle- 
mens, I ’av seen de Garde-Royal an! de Garde-N:poleoa; I ‘av seen de Ruas 
and de Pruss; but by Gar! I'av nevare sce such troops as dese !—no, nevare !” 
With the two passages ansexed, the one describing au annoyance to which po- 
pular actors are not unfrequently exposed, and the other the tricks of which they 
are sometimes made the subjects, we take our leave of Mr. Abbott's ‘ expe- 
riences’ at Edinburgh :— 

“In passing through the gallery at Holyrood, where the miserable daubs of 
the Scottish kings are exhibited, I was accosted by a legitimate cockney, whom 
I discovered to be a traveller for some furniture-maker’s establishment. He 
had not been long enough in his vocation to acquire the shrewdness for which 
that class of persons are celebrated, but made up in unsophisticated simplicity 
what they possess in assurance. He recognized me immediately, having, as he 
said, ‘frequently seen me at Covent Garden Theatre ;’ and without any extra 
ceremony he fastened himself upon me. When he came tv the portrait of 
Macbeth, he tucned quickly round upow our cicerone, and said: ‘* Lord bless 
you! that’s nota bit like him; for I] saw John Kemble do it, and it isn’t so 
much like him as the moon is like a Cheshire cheese.’ But the climax of his 
sage remarks occurred when the old woman came to the spot where Davui Riz- 
zio was murdered, and pointed out the stain of his blood, which still remains, 
and which neither time nor soap, she said, would ever efface. Ovr cockney 
rubbed his hands with delight, and said: ‘ Why, my good woman, J wil! give 
you some sluff that will take it out in half an hour !—Ouxe morning | lounged 
in o the box-office, which was crowded with persons taking places ; and on look - 
ing at the play-bill of the night's performance, I saw the tragedy of Isabella 
announced, ‘ Carlos, by Mr. Abbott, with his eclebrated hornpipe in fetters, as 
performed by him at the Tneatre-Royal, Covent Garden!’ This was one of 
the practical jokes of my friend Murray (who married a sister of Thos. Moore.) 
He had given the printer directions to strike off some half a dozen billy of this 

















Soon after the retirement of John Kemble from the London stage, a great 
event, and well described by Mr. Abbott, that great tragedian gave a memora- 
ble dinner to some eiyhteen or twenty of the most distinguished members of the 
corps-dramatique of Covent Garden tre. Among the guests, also, was 
Talma, of whom we have this graphic account :— 

‘*On this occasion we had a fine trait of the tragic powers of Talma; not ¢ 

bombastic display of French acting, but a grand and simple narrative of facts 
connected with that frightful epoch, the French Revolution. He himself was 
suspected, watched; and hia profession alone saved him from the blood-hounds 
who were on his track. During the most terrific period, he did not dare to sleep 
at his hotel, but lived in the outskirts of the metropolis ; and when called in 
town by his professional avocations, he would steal like a culprit to the gate of 
his residence, and in an undertone inquire of the old Swiss porter the bloody 
news of the day, On one occasion he was told that some thirty or forty of his 
most intimate friends had that very morning perished by the guillotine. Feelin 
that the crisis of his own fate had arrived, he went tremblingly to the theatre - 
and during the performance the overwhelming anguish of his soul was relieved 
only by the tears coursing down his cheeks ; and the very expression of which 
feeling every moment endangered his life. There was a cold, creeping chilli- 
ness about the hearts of all present as he spoke, which was perfectly thrilling ; 
and not a sound was heard tl] he had ceased.” 

Here is a brace of anecdotes of an absent-minded brother-actor, which wii 
perhaps *‘ agitate the risible organs” of some of our readers :— 

** Henry, in ‘Speed the Plough,’ was a character in whica he had gained 
some reputation. At the closing scene of the play, he rushes into a wing el 
the castle, which is in flames, in quest of papers likely to disclose the secret of 
his birth. He returns in fearful agitation, with his right hand concealed in his 
bosom, and which in fact should contain the bloody denouement of the plot, a 
towel dipped in blood, alias rose-pink, and a knife, also properly stained for the 
occasion. The climax of his speech ran thus: ‘In vain the angry flames flash- 
ed their vengeance around me! Among many other evidences of blood and 
guilt, I found these !'—produciug his fingers and hand! He had entirely for- 
gotten the essential accompanimen's —His first appearance was before Mr, Dh- 
mond had quitted the stage, and who enacted the part of Be!cour in * The 
West Indien.’ In the scene with his sister the debutant should say ; ‘ Are you 
assured that Mr. Beleour gave you no diamonds?’ Tie question, however, 
was rendered thus: ‘Are you assured that Mr. Di:nond gave you no Bel- 
cours!’ ”’ 

Such errors, we believe, are not infrequent upon the stage. The reader will 
perhaps remember the blunder of the Ghost in Hamlet, 02 one occasion; who, 
instead of saying that the ‘knotted and combined locks’ of the young prince 
would ‘ stand on erd |ike quills upon the fretfal porcupine,’ reversed the terms 
in this ludicrous manner: * Your twisted and combined locks shall stand up 
straight, like forks upon the fretful quilcopine !’ A single passage more must 
close our extracts from this delightful autobiography. It ia a short story, touch- 
ing ‘the immortal Townsend, the tirst of Bow-street officers, the favorite of 
Royalty, and the dread of all coachmen and flambeau’d footmen :’” 

‘*T think I see him now, with his flaxen wig, his low-crowned hat, long gai- 
ters, and half Quaker suit, ‘diseuursing most eloquent music.’ It was a source 
of great amusement to the young sprigs of nobility to extract from him in con- 
versation some of his most characteristic slang expressions; nor did Royalty 
iiseif disdain to be amused at his expense. About the period of the connection 
between the Duke of Clarence and Mrs. Jordan, public oj inion was rife on the 
subject. His Royal Highness was at the opera, surrounded by the world of 
fashion; and when he encountered Townsend, who was on duty there, he said, 
io his brusque, off-hand manner: ‘Ah! Townsen, Townsend, how d’ye do, 
lowasend!’ * Why, your Royal Highness, pretty bobbish, I thank you,’ re- 
plicd the funetionary. ‘Well, Townsend, what news, what news?’ * Why, 
nothink, your Roya! Highness, of any consequence.’ ‘Ob, nonsense! non- 
sense! The people must have something to talk about.’ ‘ Why, chen, if your 
Royal Highness pleases, the talk is principally about you and Mrs, Jordan.’ 
The sailor-prince was here a little thrown ‘aback.’ ‘ Never mind, never mind ; 
let them talk; I don’t cere.’ Observe the simplicity of the answer: ‘ Your 
Roya! Highness is a d—d fool if you do!’” 

The foregoing is the result of a merely casual dipping, here and there, into 
the teeming pages of Mr. Abbott’s manuscript volume. Whoever the fortunate 
publisher of the work may be, he may calculate with certainty upon its acquir- 
ing instant popularity. Knickerbocker, for Nov 





Another Jorn of “ Punch.” 


The Harp of the Princess Royal. 

This elegant musical instrument was no sooner sent home to the Palace, than 
the Princess Royal—with a musical precocity which is not by any means aston- 
ishing, considering that she is a princess, began playing “ Mag’s Diversion” 
with a boldness of touch and a rapidity of fingering that completely charmed 
all who were present. His Royal Highneas, the Prince of Wales, joined in a 
duet for two juvenile performers on one harp, and his s'ster attempting to inter 
fere with his part of the performance, the heir to the throne showed a disposi- 
tion to play off a few variations a /a Bochsa, which were at once checked by the 
Dowager Lady Littleton. 

The Princess Alice kept up a vocal accompaniment to the instrumental 
achievements of her brother and sister; so that the harp promises altogether 
to be a rare source of harmony in the Roya! Nursery. 











Lifts to Lazy Lawyers. 

What isa Settiement of a Conveyance ? 
When an omnibus smashes a cab. 
What is the master’s general renort 2 
That wages are too high. 
Is ** What's that to vou,”’ deemed a sufficient answer? 

A. It may be, or may not; but it is likely to be excepted to for imper- 
tinence. 

Q. Describe the meaning of the term Nunc pro Tunc. 

A. Itis the general exclamation you make when you are run against by a 
clumsy person. It geuerally has the word stupid added—er. gr, “ Now then, 
stupid !"? 


QPere 
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Advice to Young Gentlemen, 
ON TAKING YOUNG LADIES ABOUT. 
Young gentlemen are very frequently called upon to attend young ladies to 
_ public places ; among others, to Institutions, Museums, Cathedrals, Auction 
Rooms, and the like, whereat explanations, involving scientific, antiquarian, of 
| classical knowledge, are likely to be required at their hands 
But young gentlemen who have lef: schvol some time, or whose information 
happens to be limited, are thus placed in very awkward positions, which occa- 
sion them to blush, stammer, look foolish, be laughed at, and perhaps be ‘‘cut 
out’’ into the bargain, by some awkward bookworm, dressed like Dominie Samp- 
gon, and no more able to waltz than a bear. 
A few directions how to meet the emergencies in question will be useful to 
such young gentlemen. For instance :— 


1 HOW TO TRANSLATE AN EPITAPH. 

Hic depositum est corpus, sacred to the memory, Jovathani Swift, of Jona- 
than Swift, hujasce ecciesia decani, author of Gulliver's Travels, ubi seva in- 
dignatio who died lamented, ulterius cor lacerare nequit, by a large circle of 
friends. Siste, viator, He was a tender husband, et imutare st poteris, a dutiful 
son, strenvum pro virili, an affectionate father, libertatis vindicem, and his end 
was peace. 

Tne above mode of proceeding will demand no more knowledge than what 
will have resulted fro:n simple observation, and those brief ‘* Meditations among 
the Tombs,” in which the most fashionable young man, without having ever 
seen “* Hervey,’ must have indulged in the course of his experience. 


2. HOW TO AN3WER QUESTIONS IN BOTANY. 

Q. Pray, Mr. Whoeveryouare, what is the name of that lovely flower? 

A. Constantine Paleologus. A decasyllabic ; lant; native of Polynesi*. 
Class, Alexandria ; order, Virginia. 

Q. And this? 

A. That is the Ptolemwaus Soter ; imported a few years ago from Egypt by 
Sir Joseph Banks. 

The foregoing are exemplifica'ions of the replies which, in the absence of an 
acquaintance with botanical details, a moderate allowance of classical lore will 
enable anybody to furnish. 

3. DESCRIPTION OF A STEAM-ENGINE, 

That part of the machine which you see moving up and down is the hypothe- 
sis, the tube which it moves in is termed the dilemma. That wheel is called 8 
category ; it communicates motiomto those other wheels, which are named pre- 
dicaments, and the whole constitutes a true syllogism. 

In the mode adove indicated, Logic may be made to answer in default of 
Mechanics. 





Shocking Ignorance. 

A commission of inquiry has been instituted by Punch into the amoont of 
knowledge of domestic economy possessed by young men in general ; thet It 18 
to say, of knowledge which will one day or other be absolutely necessary 2 
them, but wherein they are, be regrets to say, most lamentably deticien!, a8 wil. 
be seen from the subjoined exiracis from the Report of his Commissioners. — 

“ Richard Bradshaw examined—Belongs to no profession. Has a small in- 
dependence of his own. Lives in lodgings with partial board. Knows the 





stamp, for the purpose of raising a laugh against me !’”’ 


Cock in Fleet Street ; also the Cheshire Cheese, and the Rainbow. Has oftea 
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The Spirit of the Times. 











been to the Albion; itis called Sim p-.on’s. Kuows wat calves’-foot jelly is; 
his tasteJ it «t evening pariies. Does not know how it is prepared; should 
imagine with something else besides calves’-ieet; apples, perhaps, or white 
currants. Koows the difference between Browo Holland and Brown Sherry. 
The former isa cloth. Wore pinafores of it in his younger days, It may 
be made o! « tton, or it may be made of flax, cannot say whic}, nor what it 
isayard, iinowsam rito froma Macintosh; the former is a sheep: the 
latter is a gare it, Waich he sometimes wears. Cannot tell what huckaback 
is; if he guessed, should say it wasa fish. A chinchilla is a sort of tippet or 
boa; fancies it is made from Angora wool. A pelerine iseither a sash ora 
riding-habit; should think he knew what a Cardinal was; it was something 
\ike a Bishop. There were nutmegs in it and cloves. The price of coals 
was three-and-sixpence a week ; did not know what E len-Main was a chal- 
dron. Has no idea what “ B»t Screened” means. Coffee was four-pence 
acup; could not tell which was dearest, Souchong or Bohea: was not in 
general accustomed to take tea of an evening.” 

“ Wi liam Hawkins, medical student :—Is twenty-one, and expects to pass 
the Hull shortly. Has heard of an aitch-bone of beet; thinks he knows it 
when he sees it, but cannot teli what part of the ox it istaken from. Has no 
idea what lum>-sugar is a pound; believes it, however, to be dearer than 
brown. Knows very well what a pork-chop is; it custs sevea-pence. Never 
had one from the butcher ; cannot say what he would have paid if he had; 
thinks two-pence or three-pence: his an idea that tavern-keepers cheat 
dreadfally. Knows whatthe charge for tewed cheese is; has no notion whet 
good cheese is per lb.; supposes the price to vary. A pot of beer is tour- 
pence; and hal!-and-half, sixpence; ale, eightpence; does not know what a 
barrel of stout from the brewer's comes to per gallon. Is sure that mould 
candles are cheaper than dips; but cannot tell how much, nor how many of 
either goto the pound. A cabiman’s fare is eight-pence a mile; cannot cal- 
culate a cook’s wages.” 

“Jobn Tomkins Adams, articled clerk:—Is nearly out of his clerkship. 
Has :erved ia the coun ry, bat has come up to complete his studies in town. 
is in the habit of taking mustard with beef, Has no conception how it is 
made, It miy bs mixed with cream for aught he knows. Cannot say what 
isthe price of it per 1b,, nor whether it is sold by weight or measure. Has 
heard talk of ‘ Mousseline de Laine’; also of ‘Gros de Naples’; should not 
know one from the other if hesaw them. Knows what apple-sauce is good 
with, Cannot say how long it takes to roast a goose: shouldthink it depend- 
ed on the fire.” 

Tothe family readers of “ Panch,” the above disclosures will be horrify- 
ing; bat it is to be hoped that their publication will pave the way for some 
national measure of education, calculated to remedy the melancholy intellec- 
tual destitution prevailing among our youthful bachelor population: whereof 
they present but a faint picture. 





Answers to Correspondents. 
[a4 /a SUNDAY NEwspareR. ] 


Watrer Avavstus—T he beaver, in his natural state, is not only water-proof, 
but washable. 

* Tue Camperwett Mario.”—Does the Singing Mouse sing from its throat, 
or its chest? [No; from its wire-cage.] 

A Sdarenoiper.—Bramah did not supply the locks of the Regent’s Canal. 

AN Iranian Boy.—We are not aware who built Bacon’s “ Novum Organum.” 

We cannot agr e with “ An Unpertaker,” who complains of the tyrannical 
injustice to his trade, that “ the king never dies.” 

‘Owe wao Pays upon THE OpaicieiDe” is informed that he has no remedy 
at law against a mother who has a family of squalling children in the 
house where he is lodging. 

Si Mecex.—Elephants’ trunks are not covered with horse-hair, nor is it usual 
{ rthem to have their name in brass-nails upon it. 

A Housenotper.—Are the Lincolnshire Flats represented ia Parlia nent ? 
[ Yes; by Colonel Sibthorpe ] ‘ 

SHAKSPEARIENSIS.— Mrs, Nisbett never played ‘“ Sir John Falstaff” to Comp- 
ton’s “ Prince Arthur ” 

A Resipent or Cwxm Laupaqwnastikt.—We do not know of any wood- 
pavement that is insured in a Fire-oflice. 


Narrow Escape of the Hounslow Mail. 

We have just received an account of the dang+rous posi.ion of the Houns- 
ow mail off Knightsbridge. Thecraft in whicn it is conveyed—a crazy old 
21D of about an eighth of a ton burden—was scudding away before the wind 
at the customary pice of five miles an hour, when she got into a sixteenth 
of a fathom vf mud, amid the shrieking of the passenger. The word was 
instantly given to back her, and the captain, with cousiderable presence of 
mind, held on tothe main braces, with immense vigor. Having only halfa 
horse power at his command, the craft could not be got off, and an attempt 
was made to ligaten her by letting go the iron plates, which, however, eased 
her so little that the difference was not perceptible. All energies were now 
lirected to the saving of the mails and treasure, which were carried into the 
Halfway House; and the usual resioratives in case of wreck having been 
freely resorted to by the passenger and crew, the mails and treasure were re- 
shipped, and ultimately arrived in satety at the Post Office. 








His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Michel of Russia. 

tlis Imperial Highness of Russia, with his attendants, Prince Dolgorous- 
ky, Major Tolstoy, and General Lauskoy, are excessively hard up for invi- 
alions to dinner, there being none of the nobility at present in town to ask 
the illustrious foreigners to partake of aristocratic hospitality. ‘This very 

\d reception is, however, in conformity with the temperature of those who 
experienceit. We understand that a sort of mercintile attempt was got up 
atmong a few tradesmen to give the Grand Duke of Russia an idea of the 
importance of E.glish commerce, by waiting upon him witha pair of Russia 
jucks, and a Russian Jeather portmanteau. Tne Grand Duke was gracious- 
ly pleased to inspect both articles very minutely, and having had a good 
sniffat the portmanteau, declared the Russia leather to be genuine. An en- 
lerprising too!-manufacturer has presented the Grand Duke with a sledge- 
hammer of very curious workmacship, The hammer is a block of wood, 
“ut inte the form of the head of Major Tolstoy. The Grand Duke pro- 
nounced the resemblance excellent ; and having tried the power of the instru- 
ment on the knuckles of Dolgorousky, was pleased to accept the sledge- 
hammer, campresnane 
Royal and Ministerial Movements. 

Sir R. Peel’s manner at Windsor being unpleasant to Her Majesty, the 
Kt_Efon. Baronet has removed to his own manor at Drayton. 

The Dake of Weliington having taken it cool all the Session, has gone to 
Walmer. 

Toe Prince of Wales having had an indigestion from eating an unripe 
Swan’s-egg pear, has been ordered to try Windsor. 


An Army Agent. 

Daniel O’Connell begs to inform Continental Monarchs generally, and 
the Duke of Bordeaux (“ Henry fhe Fifth”) in particular, that he has on 
aad an immense stock of materials, from which he can, “ in 48 hours,” 
(urnish an Irish brigade. Throats cut at so much a day; a great aliowance 
made if a quantity required. Cities set in conflagration with ease and 
despateh: and all the varieties of war executed with punctuali'y and preci- 
sion, Colors warraated not to run. 

Unwortny Piacrarism.—In consequence of “ A Night with Burns” being 
SO suecessful in the case ot Wilson, we understand that Lord William Lez- 
Nox is about to try —“* A Night with the Industrious Fleas!” 





_ [aporTant To LAWYERS AND BarRisTers.—T he “ Archiv der Chimie” states, 
tue Government of Saxony has offered a premium of 500 dollars for the es- 
‘ablishment of a nursery for LEECHEs. 


a 


SOMETHING OF EVERYTHING. 


Curran and Godwin.—When Godwin had completed his novel of ‘“‘ Mande- 
ville,” which be had not yet named, he invited a party of friends, amongst 
whom was Juhu Pnilpot Curran, to dinner, for the purpose of christening his 
new work. No sooner was the cloth removed than Godwin produced a long 
list of titles, which he proposed should be read and deliberated upon seriatim 
He had gone through abeut a dozen, not one of which was approved of, and the 
atfair was becoming a bore, 

* Now, then,” said Gudwin, in his s]ow and measured way, “ what think you 
of this’—*A Tale of the Six-teenth Cen tu-ry.’” 

That will do, my dear Godwin,” said Curran impatiently, ‘‘that will do. 
Rely upon it, that it will never be a tale for any other century.” 

[t was upon the same occasion that the host having invited double the num- 
ber of guests he had at first intended to be present, thought it necessary merely 
to double the quantity of dinner. When the covers were removed, two legs of 
mutton appeared. ‘ How is this !’’ exclaimed one of the party to him; ‘* leg 
f nrutton at the top—leg of mutton at the bottom ?” 

“ Good economy,” sa:d Curran ; “tis making both ends meat.” 











The late George Lamb being congratulated by a friend upon bis then recent 
election for Westminster, observed that it was scarcely a subject for congratu- 
a as the necessity for his attendance atthe House might force him to quit 
the Bar. 

‘I don’t apprehend that,” replied his frie d: 


“ what is to prevent you being 
‘oth house-Lamb and baa- Lamb.” 








Kran a Formidable Rival to Jenner.—Tte late Andrew Ducrow, whose Eng- 
lish was not of the most correct, once said—‘I never sawsuch an eye as Eu- 
mund Keen’s; he'd vaccinate a whole audience by just looking at them!” 

The same authority was won't to say, that he looked more to the plots of 
his pieces than the dialect (dialogue). 


Baldness Removed.—A Frenchwoman in London advertises that she can in- 
falibly remove baldness ! We can comprehend the possibility of restoring the 
bair; bat how to remove its absente, which, in other words, is to remove a bald 
head, or the bald portion of it, except by a process not uncommon in her own 
country, is not so easily to conceive. That process is infallible. 


Delicate Consolation —Favart thus wrote toa friend in London—“ Boffon, 
the great naturalist, has just lost his wife. He would be inconsolabie at the 
event, were it not for the pleasure he anticipates in dissectirg her.” 





Wilkie’s Taciturnity —According to an Academy story (for the literal ex- 
actness of which we do not vouch), the following dialogue once occurred between 
Mr. Stewart Newton, R. A. (a pleasant voluble Yankee), and this serious bre- 
ther, as they walked home from a dinner party :— 

Newton— Well, we have had a pleasant evening, Wilkie. 

Wilkie—Raily. 

Newton—But you were very silent. 


Wilkie—Raily. 

Newton—In fact, you said but one word. 

Wilkie—Raily. 

Newton—Tnere it goes again! Why, Dawvid, you never do say anything 
but raily. 


Wilkie—Raily. Quarterly Review for Sept. 


Something similar to the above occurred at a dinner party at John Kemble’s. 
Among the guests were Isaac Reed and another person, who was also deeply 
versed in black-letter lore. Neither of them had uttered a single word througb- 
out the evening ; when, justas the party was breaking up, Kemble happened to 
mention some black-letter pamphlet, which (said he) ‘* was printed, I think, in 
fifteen hundred and forty-seven.”’ 

* Eight,” said Reed, 

Six,” said the other. _- 

Politeness, False and True.—True politeness and false are exquisitely distin- 
guished in an anecdote which used to be related by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Rey- 
no ds, when a young man, and just rising into notice, was invited by two no- 
blemen to call upon them. He went to the first, was announced, and with great 
ceremony ushered into the presence of my Lord, who, with many profound bows, 
expressed h.s deep sense of the honor which Mr. Reynolds had done him. He 
instantly conducted the painter round the room, obligingly pointed out to him 
his best pictures, requested his opinion of them, and listened to him with the 
most condescending attention. The visit lasted for nearly an hour, and my 
Lord had conversed with him nearly all the time about Vandyke and pictures— 
pictures and Vandyke; and when Reynolds took his leave, his Lordship even 
bowed him to the very hall-door. He went away deeply impressed with a sense 
of his Lordship’s condescension towards a painter—towards a person of his own 
comparative insignificance ! 

He paid his vext visit, 
ceiving him with—" Ha! Mr. Reynolds, | am very glad to see you,’’ drew his 
own chair close to the fire, aud motioned to Reyno'ds to place himself at his 
side. His Lordship talked about politics, the weather, the books which hap- 
pened to be scattered about the table, pictures, too, when any turn in the con- 
versation naturally led to them ; the news of the day, and other casual subjects. 
When Raynolds rose to depart, his Lordship shook him warmly by the hand, 
rang for a servant, and expressed a hope that Mr. Reynolds would not be long in 
repeating his visit. He left the house pleased at his reception, but never once 
thinking of the immense distance which separates a Painter from a Peer—so 
compietely had the nobleman set him at ease with himself. 


” 


A Useful Hint t» Cockney Equesirians.—From the habit the young Russians 
(the military cadets) have of never crossing a saddle, except on duty, or in the 
riding school, their equitation is not of a very brilliant description, notwith- 
siancing all the pains their commander, the Grand Duke Michael, takes ; and 
formerly the most ludicrous attempts were made to deccive him at these ma- 
nege exhibitions. Some of the cadets caused their leather breeches to be 
strongly glued to their saddles ; others caused their boots to be buttoned by a 
smal! loop to it, that they might not rise too unsteadily from their seat ; but as 
it sometimes happened that the Grand Duke ordered them to dismount, the 
cheat was at last discovered, and it has now become very difficult to take him 
in. United Service Mag. for Sept. 
The Great Epistolic Art.—This art, according to his own view of it, and 
which is so well expressed ina letter to Mrs. Thrale, Oct. 27, 1777, Dr. John- 
son possessed in an eminent degree. ‘‘ To sit down,” writes he, ** so often with 
nothing to say ; to say something so often, almost without consciousness of say- 
ing, and without any remembrance of having eaid, is a power of which I will 
not violate my modesty by boasting ; but I do not believe that everybody has it. 
Some, when they write to their friends, are all affection; some are wise and 
sententious; some strain their powers for efforts of gaiety ; some write news, 
and some write secrets; but to make a letter without affection, without wis- 
dom, without gaiety, without news, and without a secret, is, doubtless, the 
gieat epistolic art.” a 
A Secret Worth Knowing.—According to a statement of the Academie d’In- 
dustrie, a girdle wurn round the body, above the bowels (that is to say, over the 
epigastric region), will effectually prevent sea-sickuess. ‘* But how !—why!” 
eagerly inquires one, who, desirous of undertaking the voyage all the way from 
Dover to Calais, yet dreading the penalty be may be called upon to pay for the 
pleasure, lets ‘I dare not wait upon I would.’ It is, then, that the girdle pre- 
vents the intestines from pressing upwards against the diaphram when the ship 
sinks from the top of a wave; for 1t is the descending, not the ascending, mo- 
tion of the vessel that causes the horrible senaation of sea-sickness. Ladies 
who are addicted to the pernicions practice of weariag tightly-laced corsets have 
been known to escape the malady thereby ; but since Jadies have little busicess 
at sea, it is to be hoped that no oue will make this ber excuse for adopting it 
ashore. cnennmmeen 
A Hospitable Incitation.—The celebrated Dr. Taynne—celebrated almost as 
much for his love of good living as for his professional skill—called one day 
upou a certain eccentric nobleman, who.n he foand sitsing alone at a very nice 
dinner. After some time, the Doctor, receiving no invitation to partake of it, 
said, ** My dear Lord, if I were in your Lordsiip’s plece, I shouid say, * Pray, 
Doctor, do as | ain doing.’ ” 

“A thousand pardons for the om’ssion,” cried his Lordship. ‘“ Pray, then, 
my deer Doctor, do as I am dving—go home aad eat your own dinner.” 








The First Oyster Euter.—Woao was the daring alventurer that first swal- 
lowed an oyster is not kuowa; but Gay, iv his * Trivia,” thus alludes to him: 
“The man had sure a palate covered o'er 

Wich brass or steel, that from the rocky shore 

First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 

And risk'd the living morse! down his throat.” 


There is, however, a seeming confusion here. If by breaking the oyster's pearly 
coat we are to understand that he cast away that untempting and indigestible 
garment, and swallowed its owner stark naked, he had no need of a steel or a 
brass covered palate. Bat be this as it may, posterity is indebted to his intre- 
pidity for many and many a pleasant supper; and coald we but discover who he 
really was, we would construct imperishab'e groftoes in his honor. 





John Kemble.—I always had a great liking—I may say, a sort of nondescript 
reverence—for John Kemble. What a quaint creature he was! I remember 
a party, in which he was discoursing in his measored maaner after dinner, when 
the servant announced his carriage. He nodded, and went on. The announce- 
ment took place twice afterwards, Kemble each time nodding his head a litle 
more impatiently, but still going on. At last, for the fourth time, the servant 
entered, and said, “* Mrs. Kemble says, s'r, she has the rheumatise, and cannot 
stay.” 

2 Med ism!’ dropped Juan, in a parenthesis, and proceeded quietly in his 
harangue. : 

Kemble would correct anybody, at any time, and in any place. Dear Charles 
Mathew—a true genius in his line, ia oP me eget, me he was once per- 
forming privately before the King. Tne King was much pleased with the imi- 
tation of Kemble, and said—*' I liked Kemble very much. He was one of my 
earliest friends. I remember once he was talking, and found himself out of 
snuff. [offered him my box. He declined taking any—* He, a poor actor, could 
not put his fingers into a Royal box.’ I said, * Take some, pray; you will ob 
leege me.’ Upon which Kem le replied, * It would become your royal mouth 
better to say oblige me ;’ and took a pinch.” Coleridge's Table Talk. 

The followiug anecdote of that great actor is equally characteristic. A few 
evenings before he quitted Paris, ou his way to Lansanne, he was one of a large 
party at Talma’s house. Garat, the celebrated singer, tien in his decline, was 
preseat. To please Kemble, he was prevailed on tosing. When he had con- 
cluded Talma, approaching Kemble, said, ‘‘ My dear Kemble, has he not still a 


very beautiful voice 1 charming! sweet, eh?” r 
“ Yes,” replied Kemble, “he has indeed ; it is wonderfully mellow. 





“Ah! yes, it is—ae we say, micileuz,” 


He found the nobleman in his library, who, just re- | 
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_ After the lapse of a full quarter of an hour, Kemble called Talma towards 
bim, and taking a huge pinch of snuff. said, ‘‘My dear Talma, I have been 


thinking of that: J said ‘ mellow,” you said ‘miclieux ;‘ but we meant the 
same thing.” ——. 








_ The Column.—A specimen of description more intensely vivid, more thrill- 
‘ng than the following, it would be difficult to produce. Of the sentences 
waieh we mark with italics, every cliase is striking and picturesque :— 

* Phe column is undoubtedly excellent for all movemen's shurt of the actual 
charge: butas the Macedor ian phalaax was unable to resist the open formation 
of the Roman legion, so will the close column be unequal to sustain the fire of 
a good line, aded by artillery. The nutural repugnance of men to trample on 
their own dead and wounded, the cries and groans of the latter, and the whisthng 
of the cannon shots as they tear open the ranks, produce the greatest disorder, 
espscially in the centre of attacking columns. which, blinded by smoke, unstead- 
fast of footing, and bewildered by words of command from a multitude of off- 
cers crowded together, can neither sce what is taking place, nor make any effort 
to advance or retreat without increasing the confusion. No example of courage 
can be useful, no moral effect can be produced by the spirit of individuals, ex- 
cept upon the head, which is often firm, and even Victorious, at the moment 
when the rear is flying iv terror, Nevertheless, well-managed columns are the 
very soulof military operations ; in them is the victory, and in them also is 
safety to be found aftera defeat. The secret consists in knowing when and 
where to extend the front.” Napier’s Peninsular War. 
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Editorial Writings. 

The Aiexandria Gazette says :—A few days ago the National Intelligencer 
had some sensible remarks on the subject of editing a paper. One idea ex- 
pressed has frequently struck us with great force. Many people estimate the 
ability of a newspaper, and the industry and talents of its editor, by the quantity 
of the editorial matter which it contains. It is comparatively an easy task fur a 
frothy writer to pour out, daily, columns of zwords—words, upon any and all 
subjects. His ideas may flow in ‘‘ one weak, washy, everlasting flood,” and his 
command of language may enable him to string them together like bunches of 
onions ; and yet his paper may be a meagre and poor concern. But what is 
the labor, the toil «f such a man, who displays his * leaded matter” ever so 
largely, to that imposed on the judicious wel! informed editor,who exercises his 
vocation with an hourly consciousness of its responsibilities and its duties, and 
devotes himself to the conduct of his paper with the same care and assiduity 
that a sens ble lawver bestows upon a suit, or a humane physician upon a pa> 
tient, without regard to show or display! Indeed the mere writing part of 
editing @ paper, ts but a small portion of the work. ‘The industry is not even 
shown there. The care, the time employed in selecting is far more important, 
and the tact of a good editor is better shown by his selections than by anything 
else ; and that, we all know, is half the battle. But, as we have said, an editor 
ough: to be estimated, and his labors understood and appreciated, by the general 
conduct of his paper—its tone—its temper—its uniform, consistent course—its 
principles—its alimns—manliness—its dignity—its propriety. To preserve these 
as they should be preserved, is enough to occupy fully the time and ettention 
ofany man. If to this be added the general supervisivn of the newspaper es- 
tablishment, which most editors have to encounter, the wonder is, how they 
can find time or ** room,” to write at all! 





—-- — 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


Our home report of autumnal music may be very brief this year. The Bir- 
minghain Festival has produced large receipts for the charities it is ordained to 
serve: the Ed nburgh meeting is yet to come. There has been a disappointing 
want of novelty in the selections of music performed ; but we are in a time of 
transition, which ought to conduct us to research and enterprise. Meanwhile, 
the opening for new English singers widens daily. The approaching departure 
of Miss Birch for a winter’s engagement at the Leipsic concerts, leaves the 
p'ace of soprano primo vacant, it being understood that Miss Clara Novello, 
likewise, returns to Italy: and though an English songstress of Parisian re- 
nown, Madame Anna Thillon, is announced among the attractions of the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre during the season about to commence, she will possibly not be 
heard among us till May.—While speaking of the Leipsic concerts, we must 
mention that Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy has, at lust, definitively resigned his 
conductorship of these incomparable meetings to M. Ferdinand Hiller, who en- 
ters upon his duties at the coming Fair. 

We will now glance for a moment at some of the great Continental musical 
-olemnities held during the past summer and early autumn. The great festival 
at Zurich, late in June, numbered 2,000 singers ‘That part-singing should 
flourish in the Cantons, will surprise no one who is aware that M. Naegeli, with 
whom, perhaps, the soundest existing system of popular vocal cultivation origin- 
ated (his friends claiming for him the first idea of the peculiarities of the Wil- 
hem method), was a Swiss. A monument is now about to be erected to this 
worthy Professor's memory, in Zurica. But with taste and knowledge so highly 
developed, and a theatre of natural objects, so to say, beyond all others so cal- 
culated to quicken and cherish poetical invention, it seems strange that the Swiss 
should not possess a musical composer. The festival at Fribourg, held in 
August, appears to have been picturesque in its arrangements, and interesting 
in its selections, and yet, the grace of nationality was altogether wanting, or, 
at best, feebly represented by some specimens of wild mountain music. In 
these celebrations, Germany still takes the lead. We read of the anniversary 
of the treaty of Verdun, celebrated in Brandenburg, by the seventy-two phil- 
harmonic societies of the province. These, united in torch-procession and in 
costume, 11,000 strong, repaired to the Marienburg: arrived at the summit of 
the hill, this monster-chorus began to sing national songs and hymns—among 
others, Mendelssohn's Song of the Huntsmen, with an accompaniment of six 
hundred horns!! These details seem to us as extravagant as faéry tales—per- 
chance as absurd, to those who are unfamiliar wi'h the jovial enthusiasm of the 
Germans on such occasions. Open air festivals on a less scale were held, a 
week ago, in Brussels, but, we are told, with small success, owing to the im- 
possibility of sufficient rehearsal ; and thence deficiency of due control over his 
forces, on the part of M. Ferdinand, the conductor. Athenaeum. 





The Picayune tells of atree near his neighborhood, which has grown se 
rapidly of late that it has actually pulled itself up by the roots. 

The New York Mercury says—We sued aman once and got “ damages’ 
—to»many of em. Never’ll do it again. 

Huce Fish Srory.—The Planter’s Banner is responsible for the following 
monstrous fish story :—“ Mr. Alphonso Carlin, a gentleman of this parish, 
who is fond of adventure, informs us that a few weeks since, when ona sea 
shore excursion, towards the river Sabine, in company with two or three other 
persons, he captured a fish of a very extraordinary species. It was ofa flat 
shape, about 14 feet long, with a tail something like that of an ox; about 18 
feet in width, with large fins, which it used like wings, and a mouth ofa cur- 
ved shape, sbout4feetlong! It had two spiral trunks or horns, one in each 
corner of the mouth. He says that after putting a bullet in it, the monster 
flew at the boat, and with its mouth wide open, its grisly horns protruding in 
tront, its tai] dashing the air and water, and its fins playing on each side, it 
struck terror into the crew. By a miracle he escaped, by fending off with 
an oar, as a broadside was fired down itsthroat! Atter much difficulty it was 
captured, and an ineffeetual attempt! by five men was made to haul it ashore. 
He thinks it must have weighed upwards of 2000 pounds, and is puzzled to 
find a name for it.” 

From the description it no doubt belongs to one of the numerous species of 
* suckers.” 

When Ethan Allen was prisoner in Eagland, sick and comparatively 
weak of nerve, poor and destitute, with a halter about his oe and the 
doom of death hanging over his head, he was offered half the fee of Ver- 
mont and a lordship, if he would enter the British service. And what was 
his reply ? “ Your Majesty here, gentlemen, reminds me of a certain other 
Majesty named in Scripture, who offered our Savior all the lands in the world 
if he would fall down and worship him; when the fact was, the poor d 
didn’t own a single foot of Jand on earth to give away. 


Sovrn Down Sueep.--The annual sale of South Down sheep, from the 
flock of Mr. John E}|man, the eminent Sussex breeder, at Llynde, near Lewes 
took place on Wednesday, and was attended by several agriculturists and 
breeders from other counties. There was also a large attendance of home 
buyers. The ewes were sold at prices varying from 35s. to 88:., and the rams 
sold at from 10 to 26 guineas. On Thursday the large Lewes sheep fair 


was held and an unusually large number of agriculturists assembled. Ow- 
ing, however, tothe abundance of feed, the sheep nned fell short-nearly 
20,000 from the usual number, not more than 30,000 being brought upon the- 


ground. The prices were consequently high, particularly for lambs, which, 
from the best flocks, were sold as high as 1]. per head. 

Mazfield the North Star, and Geo. Jepson, the Park Snob.—These pedes- 
trians met at Hyde Park, Sheffield, on Monday, Oct. 9,10 run one mile, for 
£20 a side. On appearing in racing costume, the cobbler offered to bet his co- 
jor against Maxfield’s. On stripping, both appeared thin and weak. The Star 
took the lead, at a good pace, for the first round, when going up the hill Jepson 
put on some extra steam, and went in advance. A desperate struggle ensued ; 
but the Star’s foot came in contact with a stone, and he fel! un his hande and 
kuees. Jepson being at this period nearly a score yards in advance. The 
layers of 6 to 4 at starting ed queer, but Maxfield was soon on hie legs 
again, and at work. At the hill he breasted Jepson, and quickly him. 
The bad condition of the little man kept bim in the back and Maxwell 
went in a winner by about 7 yards, doing the inile in 7 seconds vader 5 minutes. 
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GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


BY L. G. CLARKE, E£Q., EDITOR OF THE “‘ KNICKERBOCKER.” 





» * * * A gentleman from a ag _ had been in Boston for the 
f collecting some mooeys due h'm in that cily, was about returoing, 
he pot aan bill of a hundred dollars had been overlooked. His 
landiord, who kuew the debtor, thought it ‘a doubiful case ;” but added, that 
if it was collectable at all, a tall raw boned Yankee, then dunning a lodger in 
another part of the room, would “ annoy it out of the man.” Calling him up, 
therefore, he introduced him to the creditor, who showed him the account. 
Wal, Squire, 'tan't much use tryin’, I guess. I know that critter. You might 
as well try to squeeze ile out 0’ Booker Hill monument, as to c’lect a debt o’ 
him. But any how, ’Squire, what'll you give, s’posiu’ I do try?” Well, Sir, 
the bill is one hundred dollars. I'll give you—yes, I'll give you half, if you can 
collect it.” ‘’Greed!” replied the collector ; * there’s no harm in tryin’, any 
way.” Some weeks after the creditor chanced to be in Boston, and ia walking 
up Tremont-street encountered his enterprising friend: ‘* Look o’ here!” said 
he, “ "Squire, [ had considerable luck with that bill o’ your’n. You see, I stuck 
to him like a dog to a root, but for the first weck or so ’twan’t no use—not a 
bit. If he was home, he was ‘short;’ if he was'nt home, I couldn't get no 
satisfaction. By and by, says I, after goin’ sixteen times, ‘I'll fix you!’ says I; 
20 I sot down on the door-step and sot all day, and part o’ the evenin’; and I 
begun airly next day ; but about ten o’clock he gn in. He paid me my half, 
and I’gin him up the note!” 





* ® * * We are obliged for the kind wishes and intentions of our friend 
and corresponden “ F. ;” but he must allow us to say, that his * Sketch of Dr. 
Samuel L. Mitchell” embodies many anecdotes of that learned and eccentric 
person, which are already familiar to the public. The story of the semi-black 
man is “as old asthe hils.” The following, however, which we segregate, is 
quite new, at least to us :—‘ Jarvis, celebrated no less as an artist than as a 
pleasant social companion, walking one sultry summer morning with a friend 
down Murray-street, encountered the Doctor, with a pound of fresh butter upon 
acabbage-leaf. ‘I'll lay youa small wager,” said he to his companion, * that 
I'll cross over on the sunny side, and engage the Doctor in conversation until 
hie butter has melted completely away !”” No sooner said than done. Jarvis 
evtertaived him with ingutries upon abstruse themes, which Dr. Mitchell took 
great delight in answering in detail, as well as the objections which Jarvis occa- 
sionally urged against the correctness of his conclusions. Meanwhile the but- 
ter dripped slowly away upon the walk, until it was utterly wasted. The wag- 
gish painter then took leave of the Doctor, who now for the first time glanced 
at his cabbage-leaf, exclaiming, * You’ve almost made me forget my errand, 
Jarvis ; I started to get some fresh butter from Washington Market !’ 





The “ Lines to Niagara Falls” are very far from being worth double post- 
age from Buffalo. They are termed “descriptive ;” but they afford about as 
much of an idea of the great Cataract as the “‘ magnificent model” of the Falls 
which was “got up at an enormous expense” at the American Museum last 
winter. That was a sublime spectacle! We saw it, it is true, under very fa- 
vorable circumstances. The whole hogshead of water had just been “ Jet on,”’ 
and the wheezing machine that represented the ‘ sound of many waters’ was 
in excellent wind. Indeed, so abundant was the supply of cataract, (as we 
were afierward informed,) that a portion of the American fall, to the amount of 
several quarts, leaked down into the barber’s-shop below. A lisping young lady 
present was quite carried away with the exhibition. Some one inquired if she 
had everseen ‘the real falls, the great original!’’ She had not, she said, ** but 
she had heard them very highly thpoken of!’ They are clever, certainly ; »nd 
if their real friends would occasionally ‘say a good word for them,” they 
would doubtless soon become very * popular !”’ 





We were struck (and so we recorded it at the time) with the felicitous re- 
marks of Mr. Consul Grattan, on “ St. Patrick’s Day in the” evening. He 
said he could not kelp wondering sometimes how the dear old country looked in 
her new temperance dress ; remembering as he did how becoming to her was 
the flush of conviviality and good fellowship. ** When I picture to myself,” said 
he, “the Irishmen of the present day seeking for his inspiration at the handle 
of a pump, I cannot help thinking of the Irishmen I once knew, who couldo't 
bear cold water at all, unless the half of it was whisky ; without which they 
considered it as a very depreciated currency; a sort of liquid shin-plaséer, in 
comparison with the healtaful circulating medium of grog and punch.’ This 
ig both lively and witty ; and we do not wish to derogate from either quality ; 
but if the reader will permit us, we will ask him to glance at the following pas- 
sage from Charles Lamb's *‘ Confessions of a Drunkard :’— 

The waters have gone over me. But out of the black depths, could I be 
heard, 1 would cry out to all those who have but set a foot in the perilous flood. 
Could the youth to whom the flavor of his first wine is delicious as the opening 
season of life, or the entering upon some newly-discovered paradise, lovk into 
my desolation, and be made to understand what a dreary thing it is when a man 
shall feel himself going down a precipice with open eyes and a passive will; to 
see bis cestruciion, and have no power to stop it, and yet to feel it all the way 
emanating from himself; to perceive all goodress emptied ovt of him, ard yet 
not be able to forget atime when it was otherwise ; to bear about the piteous 
spectacle of his own self-ruin ; could he see my fevered eye, feverish with last 
night’s drinking, and feverishly looking for this night's repetition of the folly ; 
could he feel the body of the death ou: of which I cry hourly with feebler and 
feebler outcry to bedelivered ; it were enough to make him dash the sparkling 
beverage to the earth in all the pride of its mantling temptation; to make 
bim clasp his teeth, 

‘and not undo ’em 
To suffer wet damnation to run through ’em.” 





"Oh! if a wish could transport me back to those days of youth, when a 
draught from the next clear spring could slake the heats which summer suns 
and youthful exercise had power to stir up in the blood, how gladly would I re- 
tarn to thee, pure element, the drink of children, and of child-like holy hermit ! 
In my dreams I can sometimes fancy thy cool refreshment purling over my burn- 
ing tongue. But my waking stomach rejects it. That which refreshes inno- 
cence, only makes me sick and faint.” 

How many thousands in Great Britain whose experience is here described as 
with a pencil of light, has Father Mathew rescued from “ slippery places,” aod 
placed once more within the charmed circle of sobriety and virtue ! 





The grammatical blunder recorded by “ S. T.,” and ** suggested by the sixth 
claw of the constitution,” reminds us of a clever anecdote which we derive 
from Mr. Robert Tyler. The old negro who receives anz ushers visitors at the 
President’s mansion is always very precise in his announcements. On one 
occasion a gentleman named Foot, with a daughter on each arm, wes shown 
= the drawing-room with this introduction: ‘* Mr. Foot and the two Miss 

ect!” 

The * London Charivari,” or * Punch,” maintains its repute—for which it is 
partly indebted to the high indorsement of the ‘ Quarterly Review,” “ Exami. 
ner,’ “ Spectator,” etc..—undiminished. I: really overflows with genuine hu- 
mor, not unmixed, certainly, with many failures. We condense from it a few 
items vf metropolitan intelligence, commencing with an office-seeker’s ‘ beg- 
ging letter” to Lord Lyndhurst: ‘My Lord—I am an Irishman, in the direst 
distress. To say that I am an Irishman, is, I know, a passport to the innermost 
recesses of your soul. I want something of about three hundred pounds per 
annum; I will not refuse fuur hundred. At present, however, I am destitute, 
and terribly ovt of sorts. You wi!l have some idea of my condition when I 
tell you that I have not tasted food these six weeks, and that I am so disas- 
srously off for clothing, that the elbows of my shirt are hanging out of the 
koees of my breeches! P.S. Dou’t mind the bole in the bearer’s trowsers ; he 
is trastworthy.” To this missive the “noble lord” replied: ‘ Sir—That 
you are an Irishman, is a sufficient passport to my fire-side, my purse, my 
heart. Come; vever mind the shirt. With or without that conventional or- 
nament, you will be equally well received by your devoted Lyndhurst.’ The 
writer ‘' went very often to the house of his lordship, but as often as he went, 
juet so often was his lordship not at home!” Curious, wasn’t it! The plan of 
the “Joke Loan Society” reminds us of ‘ Sanderson’s joke company for the 
Opera Comique in Paris, several members of which, with due economy, managed 
to five for au entire quarter upon the “eighth of a joke” which they had fur- 
nished to the management! * Tae object of the institution is to supply those 
with jokes who may be teusporarily distressed for the want of them, The di- 
rectors invite the attention of barristers to a very extensive stock of legal 
jokes, applicaple to every occasion. The society has also purchased the entire 
stock of a retired punster, at a rate so low that the jokes—among which are a 
few that have never been used—can be let ovt on very moderate terms. De- 
maged jokes repaired, and old ones taken in exchange. Dramatic authors sup- 
plied on easy terms, and a liberal allowance on taking a quantity. Puns pre- 
pared at an hour's notice for large or small parties!” Under the * Infautry In- 
telligence” head we find the following :—‘* The Twe'fth Light Pop-guns ac- 
quitted themselves very creditably, and discharged several rounds of pellets 
with great effect and precision. The First Life Squirts also highly distinguist ed 
themselves, and kept up a smart fire of ditch-water for upward of a quarter of 
= hour ; aod the Hop-Scotch Grays went through their evolutions in admirable 
order.” A“ commercial problem” must close our excerpts: ‘* How can a ju: 
nior partner be taken into a house over the senior partner's head? By the se- 


fone, ah 'ng in the shop, and the junior partner being taken in at the first 
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Thackeray, the exceedingly entertaintog author of * The Yeliowplush Cer- 
respondence,” has in a late number of * Frezer’s Magazine” sume jacicious sd- | 
vice i relation to the modus operandi of novel-reading. ** Always look,’’ says 
he, “at the end of a romance to see what becomes of the personagee before 
you venture upen the whole work, and become interested in the charactcrs de- 
scribed in it. Why interest one’s self in a personage whom one knows must at 
the end of the second volume die a miserable death! What is the use of mak- 
ing one's self unhappy needlessly, watching the symptoms of Leonora, pale. 
plous, pulmonary, aod crossed in love, as they mafilest themselves, or tracing 
Antoniv to his inevitable assassination? No: it ts much better to look at the 
end of a novel; aud when I read: “There is a fresh green mound in the 
church yard of B , and a humble stone, on which is inscribed the name of 
Anna-Maria,” or a sentence to that effect, I shut the book at once, declining to 
agitate my feelings needlessly. If you had the gift of prophecy, and peuple 
proposed to introduce you to a man who you knew would borrow money of 
you, or would be inevitably hanged, or would subject you to some other annoy- 
ance, would you uot decline the proposed introduction? So with novels. The 
book of fate of the heroes and heroiues is to be found at the end of the second 
volume: one has to turn to it to know whether one shall make their acquaint- 
ance or not. I heartily pardon the man who brought Cordelia to life. I would 
have the stomach-pump brought for Romeo at the fifth act ; for Mrs. Macbeth 
[ am not in the least sorry ; but as for the General, | would have him destroy 
that swaggering Maccoff, or if not, cut him in pieces, disarm him, pink him, 
certainly ; and then I would have Mrs. Macduff ana all her little ones come in 
from the slips, stating that the account of their murder was a shameful fabrica- 
tion of the newspapers, and that they were all of them perfectly well and 
hearty.” 

It has pleased some late English writer to laud the conduct of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, at Saint Helena, while Napoleon was under bis “ treatment,” and cs 
Byron says, “ stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled.” The least said 
on that point, the better. ‘* He was Exgland’s greatest enemy, and mine, but 
I furgive him !”’ said that notorious military martinet, when informed that his 
rerowned captive was no more. This is rather rich; and almost justifies the 
remark of Napoleon, in exhibiting to an English visitor, in a copy of Alsop’s 
Fables (which Sir Hudson kad sent him, among other English books) the fable 
of the sick lion, which, after submitting with fortitude to the insults of the ma- 
ny animals who came to exult over his falien greatness, at length received a 
kick in the face from an ass. ‘I could have borne every thing but this !”’ said 
Napoleon ; and pointing to the wood-cut, he added: ‘It is me and yuur go- 
vernor!” A frend of ours once informed us, that at a table d'hote at which he 
was seated in a German inn, svon after Bonaparte’s death, Sir Hudson Lowe 
was announced ; when nvarly every person arose from the table, and ** left him 
alone in his glory.” 

It is somewhat remarkable thet so little attention is paid to the clearness of 
expression. Everybody remembers the geographer who, iv describing ancient 
Albany, represented it as having “two thousand houses, and ten thousand 
inhabitants, all standing with their gable ends to the street!” A similar error 
was made not long since by a western journalist, who in publishing a clever 
poem, remarked that it ‘‘ was written by an esteemed friend, who had iain in 
the grave many years, merely for his own amusement!” A scarcely less lu- 
dicrous misstatement occurred very lately in one of our popular daily journals, 
In describing the explosion of a brig, near the Narrows, and certain accidents 
which resulted from the disaster, the editor, among other items, had the ensu- 
ing: “The only passengers were T. B. Nathan, who owned three thousand 
dollars’ worth of the cargo, and the captain's wife !” 














We do not know who drew the following “ picture in little” of fashiou’s 
changes, (changes alike of person and apparel,) but to our mind it has the * ve- 
ritable touch and tint:’’ “* There is some hing awful in the bed-room of a re- 
spectable old couple, of sixty-five. Thiwk of the old feathers, turbans, bugles, 
petiicoats, pomatum-pots, spencers, white satin shoes, false frouts, the oid flac 
cid, boneless stays, tied up in faded riband, the dueky fens, the forty-years’ old 
baby-linen ; Frederick's first little breeches, and a newspaper containing the 
account of hs distinguishing himself in the field; all these lie somewhere 
damp and squeezed down toto glum old presses aud wardrobes.” 





We have observed going the rounds uf the press a paragraph which speaks 
of ‘“‘excitements of all kinds as prejudicial to longevity; and citing, among 
other examples, the constant whirl of the stage, as a reason why theatrical per- 
sons are generally so short-lived. But the premises in this particular instance 
ere wroug. As a class, actors attain to more than common longevity. Call to 
mind those who in our own era have flourished in England and im this country, 
in proof of the correctness of this position. And it was thus in a previons age. 
Look at Macklin. He performed the part of “Sir Pertinax Mac-Sycophant” 
in his own Comedy of * The Man of the World,” coasisting of thirty-six 
lengths” or nearly sixteen hundred lines, includiog “cues,’’ with a vigor and 
spirit that astonished every beholder, when be was in his one hundredth year ' 
How old was Garrick when he was seen for the last time as Macbeth, marching 
at the head of his troops (in a modern court-suit, and a well-powdered peruke ! ) 
across the blasted heath? We do not exactly remember his age, but he was 
“no chicken.” 

There is great beauty as well as truth in the annexed brief synopsis of the 
characteristics of the author of ** The Spectater.” Addison, says the writer, 
seemed at the same moment to be taken by the hand by Pathos and by Wit, 
while Fiction enrobed him with ber own beautiful garments which Truth con- 
fined with her cestus, and Imagination put her crown upon bis head, and Reli 
gion and all her band of Virtues beckoned him along the path to immortality, 
both in the life of the genius and the life of the soul. All the lineaments of 
beauty wake into splendor in his prose. Jt 3s in his essays that his muse beams 
vut upon the reader, and calls forth all the sleeping wonders of her face. His 
true tragic energy is exhibited in his earnest panegyric of virtue ; his true com- 
edy is contained in the history of Sir Roger de Coverly, and bis true fancy in 
the “* Vision of Mirza.” He waa an essayist, a tale-writer, a traveller, a critic. 
He touched every subject, and adorned every subject that he touched.’ Do we 
seek for the opinions of a man of letters uponthe aspect aud the antiquities of 
the most famous country in Eorope? We have his ** Remarks on Italy.” Are 
we fond of examining the aids which history derives from some of the obscurer 
stores of antiquity! We can turn to his ‘ Dialogues on Medals.’ Are we 
charmed with the stateliness of Eastern fiction and the melancholy grandeur of 
Eestern allegory? We find it in ali the allegories and visions of this charming 
writer. Or do we seek to be withdrawn from the cares of our maturer |ife into 
the thoughtless sports and pleasures of our yout?! Whoso good a guide as 
Addison, in those papers which unlock all the gentler and purez emotions of the 
heart ! 

Our entertaining correspondent, the “* American Antiquary,” has given elze- 
where some accoun: of the stalwart citizens of a poctioa ot New-Hampshire. 
They are, ‘good men,” no doubt, and * honest as the skin atween their brows ;” 
but ‘where two men ride a horse, one must go before.” Our friend should 
see a specimen or twoof our westery and southwestern nobdlemea of nature. 
We should like to place bis hand in that of Avert Pike, for example, the Ar- 
kansas poet, politician, and lawyer.* His first impression would be, that in bis 
Biackwoop * Hymn to the Gods” he had been landing his own kith and kin. 
We consider it a great pleasure to have encountered so fine an illustration of 
the ‘* mens sana incorpore sano” Having secon him once, one could not soon 
forget him. We should know him now, i ws were to ‘‘ come across his hide 
in a tan-yard !” ’ 











* * * # Absence of Mind” is too scrappy. Its “examples” seem 
collated from suadry files of old newspapers, of various dates. The man how- 
ever who, in his hurry (at a late hour on a rainy day) to pay a note, took up in 
place of an umbrella an old broom, an‘ rushed through Wall street to the bank, 
with the besom over his head, reminds us of the ‘absent’ clergyman, who 
started one winter-Sunday for his church; and having nearly reached it, the 
wind blew his cloak open; upon which he turned about, that it might be blown 
close around him sgain: forgetting this fact, however, he continued to travel 
in the direction which he faced, uctil he arrived at his own door. Here he in- 
quired for himself ; and being told by a waggish servant that he was no¢ in, he 
departed with the remark that he should “call again soon !" 





There is just now quite @ passion for French Literature io this country, and 
translations have not only become frequent, but very indiscriminate. Mach 
that we see is not amiss iu its moral tendency, but more is positively pernicious 
in its effect upon society. ‘ What a strange opinion the world will have of 
French Society a hundred years from now! ‘ Did all married people,” they 
will say, “ break a certain commandment! They all doin the novels. Was 
French society composed of murderers, of forgers, of children without paren s, 
of men cousequently running the daily risk of marrying their grsadmorhers by 
mistake ; of disguised princes, who lived in the friendship of amiab'e cut- 
throats ard spotless prostitutes; who gave up the sceptre for the savate, and 
the stars snd pigtails of the court for the chains and wooden shoes of the gal- 
leys?” It has been weil said of Bernard, (author of ** The Innocence of a 
Galley Slave,” in our last two numbers,) that “he is full of fine observation 
and gentle feeling ; has a gallant sense of the absurd ; and writes in @ gentle- 
manlike style.” 

Here is a clever and charaeteristie anecdote of “‘ Randolph of Roanuke,’’ re- 
lated by Mr. Harvey, a spirited (and he must allow us to add improved) rac- 
conteur: Robert Owea to!d John Randolph that he should live to see the day 








* Our friend Pixs is a New England man, and his mother is still living near Boston. 











when mankind would disecver the principle of vital ty, and of course learn io 
live for ever. “ Are you not aware,’ said he, ‘that in Egypt, by artificial 
heat, the people create thousands of chickens?” ‘“ Yes,’’ replied Rando!ph ; 
“but you forget to tell us who furnishes rhe eggs. Show me the man who can 
lay an egg, aud I'll agree to your “ parallel case," The proposition was a 
poser. 

Mr. Pesbody, in his excellent Address at Dartmouth College, speeks of the 
tendency of our lighter literature to “ aim primarily at impression,” withoui 
much reference to the means adopted to secure that end. hat mast he think 
of Mr. J. H. Ingraham’s last infliction upon the public ?—his ‘ Frank Rivers, o; 
the Dangers of the Towr.,” the hero and heroine of which are Richard P. Ro. 
binson and Ellen Jewett? How captivating to tastes kindred with the author's, 
will be the headings of the different chapters: ‘* The two fine gentlemen ; the 
Meeting with Ellen; the Consequences ;” or, “* The Naval Officer; the Kept 
Mistress,"’ etc. Can there be but ore opinion concerning such shameless * |). 
terary” expositions as this, among a'l right-minded persons * 








Cricket, one of the fine manly games of Old England, is getting quite in 
vogee in this country, and excites not a little emulation between several ania. 
gouistic cities and towns. At a dinner which closed a recent spirited vateh in 
Philadelphia, our contemporary, Mr. Paterson, of the “‘ Ang!o- American” week. 
ly journal, gave the following felicitous ** sentiment :*’ 

“The bat and the wicket, 
And the good game of cricket 
Till we come to the bucket, 
When all! must kick it!” 








SKETCHES OF ROSSINI, 


THE COMPOSER. 








Successful from bis outset, Rossini was favored by circumstacces as wel] 
as genius. Mozart, little known, was less appreciated ; Paisie!lo was sti| 
living, but grown old and long since silent. The death of Cimarosa, the Venc- 
tian favorite (the consequence of his imprisonment in 1801) left the field open 
to bim. 

Born at Pesaro, on the gulf of Venice, his father was a poor third-class playcr 
on the French horn, of those who frequent fairs to gain a livelihood. His mo 
ther had been a beauty, and was a passable seconda donna. They went from 
company 'o company, and from town to town, the husband performing in the 
orchesira, the wife onthe stage. They were very pvor; bat at Pesaro, the lit. 
tle town on the sea-shore, they lived cheaply, and were neithersad nor anxious 
concerning the future. At seven years old, little Joachino already earned a few 
Pauls by singing in the churches, and was caressed for his beauty. At ten ko 
was chosen to conduct an orchestra at Bologna for the performance of Haydn's 
Creation and Four Seasons. When his parents had no engagement they re- 
turned to inhabit their poor little house at Pesaro. Joachino was patronized by 
some kind amateur, who sent him to Venice, where success at once attended 
him. At this time he was only sixteen. His early operas, says Beyle, have 
the defects of his years He was afraid of his own youth, and did not yet dare 
to please himself only. About this time, having received some slight from the 
impresario of the theatre to which he belonged, Rossini revenged himself by an 
extravagance which so brought down upon him the hisses of the audience, 
that on the production of his Tancredi directly after, he hid himself under the 
stage in fear of their anger, till applause had given him courage to take his ac- 
customed place at the piano. Obliging the musicians to the obedience they 
owe the maestro, at the allegro of the overture the violias, docile to his order, 
interrupted each measure by a tap of the bow on the tin candlestick fixed to the 
music-desk—the whole opera was arranged like the overture. The impresarzo 
made peace with Rossini, and the latter composed Tancredi The success of 
this last was such, that throughout Venice every one, from gondolier to uoble- 
man, sang ** Ti rivedro ;” even in the courts during trials the judges imposed si- 
lence on the auditory, which chanted also “ Ti rivedro, mi rivedrai.” I is of 
this opera his biographer says, “It has ro luxury about it; it is genias in its 
naivete ; if I may be allowed the expression, genius yet virginal.” Yet its at 
thor received for it only 241. 

The anecdote of the * Aria dei rizi’ (the rice air) belongs to Tancredi. 
Rossini had composed an air which La Malanote, then in the pride of her beauty 
and her talent, refused to sing, signifying her objection only two nights before 
that of the performance. The poor young man returned pensively to his smal! 
ion. Every dinner in northern Italy commences by « dish of rice, and as it is 
eaten very little done, four minutes before he serves the cook sends to ask the 
important question, ‘‘ Must the rice be put on the fire?’ As Rossini entered 
his room in despair, the cameriere made the usual demand, and was answered in 
the affirmative. The rice was put down, and before it was ready, Rossini had 
written the air which has since been swng all over Europe, “ Di tauti palpiti,” 
and which has retained the name of *‘ Aria dei r.zi"”’ in Venice. 

The mechanism of Italian theatres is as follows :— 

‘*An impresario, (there is in French or English no word which gives the 
meaning of this precisely,) often the richest patrician of a little town, since 
the occupation brings along with it impoxtance and pleasure, but is often ruis 
ous, takes the thea're into hisown hands, and forms the company. The tm- 
presario engages a maestro to write the new opera, who must be careful to suit 
bis airs to the voices which are to sing. He pays forthe poem (the /ebretto) an 
expense of from sixty to eighty francs The author is usually some unhappy 
abbe, the parasite of a rich house, a comic part stil! filled in all its glory in 
Lombardy, where the smallest towns have five or six families having an hun- 
dred thousand francs a year. The impresario gives the care of the financial af- 
fairs of his theatre into the hands of a subordinate, usually the arch-rogue of a 
lawyer, who serves him for steward, an: he himself falls in love with the prima 
donna. The grand curiosity of the little town turns on whether he will give 
her his arm in public. The company organised, the opening night arrives afier 
a month of burlesque intrigue, which makes the talk of the whole country 
round. Enght or ten thousand persons discuss during three weeks the merits 
of the opera, with al! the power of atiention, and of lungs, they may have re- 
ceived from heaven. ‘Tals first representation, when not producing scandal, 1s 
generally followed by twenty or thirty more; after which the company disper- 
ves. This is called a season. 

‘* From this sketch of theatrical manncrs the reader may form an idea of the 
singular life of Ressini from 1810 to 1816. He visited in succession all the 
towns in Italy, passing two or three months in each. His mode of composition 
is peculiar. Received and entertained on his arrival by al! the dilettante, he 
passes the first fifieen or twenty days in receiving dinners and shrugging his 
shoulders at the stupidity of the /zbretto. ‘You have given me rhymes, not 
situations,’ I beard him say to a muddy poet, who overwhelmed him with ex 
cuses, and two hours after brought him a sonnet ‘ To the honor of the greatest 
composer in Italy and in the world.’ Having given so much t me to dissipa- 
tion, he begins to refuse dinners aud svirees, and occupies himself serious y 
with the study of his actors’ voices. He makes them sing to the piano; and 
we see him obliged to mutilate his finest conceptions becanse the tenor cannut 
reach the note needed by his idea, or because the prima donna’s voice is al- 
ways untrue in the passage from such a key to suchanother At last, three 
weeks before the first performance, knowing his instruments well, Rossini be- 
gins to write. He rises late, composes while his new friends converse, for 
do what he will they remain with him all day. He dines with them at the ho- 
tel, and often sups there, returning very late, while they accompany him to 
his door, singiag in choras the music he has improvise—sometimes a Miserere 
to the scandal of the quarter. At last he is at home, and it is at this time 
about three in the morning, that his most brilliant inspirations seek him. 
He notes them down hastily, without trying them on his piano, on smal¥ 
pieces of paper, which be arranges in the morning while talking with his 
friends.” 

Rossini was often obliged to write for voices become untrue. “To com- 
pose was nothing,”’ he was in the habit of saying; the rehearsals were enough 
to make him hiss himself. Beyle jidges him feeble in airs which should 
express passion with simplicity. In reply to a reproach addressed to him st 
Venice, he answered, ‘* Dunque non sapete perche cani io scrivo?”’ Never rich 
enough to insist on leisure and the exercise of his own will, his indolence often 
induced him to repeat himself. ‘Thus,’ Beyle observes, ‘‘ the same music 
re-appears with but slight alteratious in parts of ‘ L'Aureliano in Palmira,’ ‘ Il 
Barbiere,’ and * L’Elisabetta.’ ” 

On his arrival at Naples, Mademoiselle Colbrand, since Madame Rossini,was 

in all her power of voice and splendid beauty. Afterwards this same voice be- 
came so untrue that the public, whose greatest enjoyment lay in the music of 
their operas, deserted them perforce ; but, compressed by an iron hand, did not 
dare murmur. King Ferdinand protected the director Barbaja—Barbaja pro- 
tected Mademoiselle Colbrand. 
**T have heard her,” says Beyle, “ sing so out of tune that to bear It was 
impossible. I saw my neighbors abandon the pit with their teeth on edge, but 
without saying a word; and this lasted five years. The king’s complaisance 
for Barbaja estranged from him more hearts than did any act of despotism. Ta 
1820, for the real happiness of the Neapolitans, it wasn t the Spanish consti 
tution which should have been given them, but Mademoiselle Colbrand who 
should have been taken away. Ske injured the talent of Rossini, who could ne 
tonger reckon on her voice, and whom ske persecuted to insert in the airs (0 
tended for her the fioriture it was used to.” 

It would seem that Rossini did not, at least at this time, belong to the mas* 
of bis countrymen, whom it is Beyle’s delight to point out as divested of the 





He has been aresidentof Arkansas for the last twelve years.—Ed.‘ Spirit.’’ 


vanity he calls the curse of France. His mother, who was his only correspond- 
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‘All’ ornatissima Sigcora Rossini, madre del celebre Maes- 
tro”-—a jest which was half serious. Our author has hear! him say, when af- 
firming bis equality with minister or g« nera!—* They drew a prize in the lot- 
tery of embition—I in the lottery of nature.” The preises he received were 
indeed sufficient to justify this seif-appreciation, At a Mass performed at Naples. 
composed of portious of his finest music so arranged as \o take the appearance 
of church chents, a priest said to him seriously —* Rossini, if you knock at the 
getes of Paradise with this Mass in your hand, whatever your sins may be, St. 
Peter cannot fail to open to you.” 

“Jp 1819, Ressini p'ayed a trick on a Venetian Jmpresario,who engaged him 
to write an opera for four or five hundred Sequins, a heavy sum in Italy. [n love 
with Madile. Ca , he made up his mind to qu.t Naples only a fortnight be- 
fore tbe day fixed for the first performance, though from time to time, to satisfy 
the Impresario’s impatience, he sent him percels of music. Arrived at last, 
and bringing sut ‘Odoardo e Cristina,’ it was received with transport. Unfortu- 
oately there sate in the pit a Neapolitan merchant who hummed each morceau 
before the singers, to the great astonishment of his neighbors. In answer to their 
questions he said, ‘ This 1s Ricciardo and Zoraida, and Ermione, which I 
applauded in Naples six months ago. [am wondering why you have changed 
ihe names.’ The Jmpresario was furious, but Rossini affirmed he had kept 
the only promise he had made, which was, to furnish him with music which 
should be received well, and called him a fool for not having perceived it was 
old by the edges of the papers, which had turned yellow.” 

His facility was extraordinary. 

“Oo a cold day in the winter of 1813, he kad put up at a poor inn in Venice, 
and comp sed in bed to avoid lighting a fire, He was then writing the music 
of ‘Ii figho per azzardo.” The sheet of paper escaped from his hands, and de- 
scribing zigz#gs in its way to the floor, deposited itself under the bed. He 
stretched forth hs arm to regain it, but the air was biting!ly cold, so he refolded 
himself in his blanket, thinking he could easily recollect what he had writieu 
and write itagain; but not acote recurred to bim. He lost a quarter of an 
hour in impatience at his forgetfulness, aud at last laughed at himself. * Pshaw !’ 
he said, ‘I willcompose another—rich men mey have fires in their bedrocins. 
lcaunut pick up duets if they fall; besides it is a bad omen.’ As he finished 
its comrade a friend entered. ‘ Will you,’ he asked him, ‘ reach me a duet 

which must be under my bed.’ The friend brought it to sight with his cane and 
gave it to Rossini. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I wil! sing both to you, and you shall tell 
me which pleases you most.’ The friend preferred the first. Rossini w'thout 
loss of time made of the second a terzetto for the same opera, dressed hastily, 
swearing at the cold, went out with his friend to take coffee and warm himself at 
the casino, and sent the waiter with the sheet just written to the music copier 
of the theatre.” 
* 


ent, be addressec — 
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“ Light, lively, piquant, never wearisome, rarely sublime, Rossiui seemed ex- 
pressly formed to awake ecstacies :n meciocrity. Far surpassed by Mozart in 
tenderness and melancholy, by Cimarosa in comedy and passion, he is equally 
incapable of writing faulilessly as of noting down twenty measures without 
giving proof of genius. Since Canova’s Jeuth he has seen himself placed at 
the head of living artists. What rack the future will confer on him, I cannot 
tell. If you will promise secresy [ will say that the style of Rossiui something 
resembles the Parisian, vain aod lively rather than gay, never impassioned, 
alwaye clever, rarely fatiguing, more rarely subliae.” 

* * * * 

“It suffices to see the Beggars’ Opera, to hear Miss Stephens or the famous 
Thomas Moore sing, to recognise in the Englishman's nature a very consider- 
able vein of sensibility and love for music. It appears to me that this is most 
developed in Scotland. Ihave no douvt that, if in place of being poor, Scot- 
land had beena rich country, if chance had made of Edinburgn, as of St. Pe- 
tersburgh, the residence of a powerful monarch aud ac opulent and idle nobility, 
the natural spring of music, which gushes forth among her rocks, might have 
been cherished and purified, aud we should have said Scotch as we now say 
German music. The country which is proud of Robert Burns may incontesta- 
bly give to Evropea Haydn or Mozart.” | | 

We have placed side by side the lust few observatiuns which, though referring 
to the same subject, are scattered through the volumes, interspersed with the 
anecdotes, which are Beyle’s avowed mode of painting individuals and countries. 
In all his works the same themes constantly recur. Inthe expression of enthu- 
siasm for the arts and contempt for his own country, he never grows weary. 
His power of telling anecdote and his knowledge of his adopted Italy, even in 
the shades which make the difference between Bologna and Florence, Rome and 
Naples, are no where better shown than in his ‘* Rome, Naples, and Florence.” 
We regret the impossibility of extracting from it. Fulfilling more than its title 
promises, we find, wondrously amalgamated, observations on society, Curious 
portions of history, and fine appreciations of art. He deserves the reproach he 
addresses“to Rossini, since he repeats himself constantly. In this work we find 
several pages already printed in “l’Amour,” and the system of constitutions 
touched on there, aud-capied from the sixth aemoir of Cabanis, he developes 
largely in his “ History of Paintings in It-ly.” a work remarkable for ite re- 
search and able criticism, as for the added information with which its author 
throws light on the lives of Michael Angelo and Leonardo de Vinei, and by no 
means improved by this borrowed philosophy. His ** Promenades dans Rome 
are the best guide and the most entertaining volumes yet written Dy any travel. 
ler who bas siriven to make it known—hbis sure and cultivated taste, bis histo- 
rical research joined to the wit which was so truly bis own, will seldom be tni- 
ted. His tendency to materialiam we may deplore without attempting to ex- 
cuse. It might be mostly the fault of the time he lived in and the country he 
chose. He found free-thinking and fanaticism, and adopted the first. He had 
watched the Jeauits and listened to details given by a head of their order as to 
how the pupils were excited to betray each other, and the betrayers cited as 
models to the rest, with the maxim of ‘‘do what you will and recite afterwards 
the Deo Gratias which sanctifies”"—turning from them in disgust, he had trod 
too far. Still we must do him the justice to say, that if he wrote * Man is vot 
free to avoid that action which at the time being seems conducive to happiness,” 
we find elsewhere, “to be criminal and yet happy, it would be exactly necessary 
tobe diveated of all remorse. [do uot koow if such a being can erist ; [ ue- 
ver met tim.” 

Itis es @ novelist we think the talert of Beyle more decidedly shown (hao in 
the abstract theories, and obecure philosophy,to which he attached so overween- 
ing ar importance. The “Chartreuse de Parme’ and “ L'Abbesse de Cas- 
tro” are two of the most remarkable covels of ourday. The former exhibits a 
broader knowledge of human nature (Ltalian nature); the interest of the last is 
more sustained, its faults of composition fewer. These and bis minor ‘ Chroni- 
cles of Vittoria Accoramboni, la duchesse de Palliano, the Cenci,”’ his talent 
and hie predilections peculiarly fitted him to paint in their proper colors. Far 
the foundation of all, Beyle avowedly had recourse to the manuscripts bis t- 
dustry discovered. By his account, eack little Italian town possesses in these 
a mine hitherto unexplored and difficult of attainment, from their being written 
in the peculiar dialect of the district, and which varies at every twenty leagues 
throughout Italy. In “the Chartreuse de Parme” the Countess Pietranera 
married against the willof her proud brether, the Marquis del Dongo, is a wi- 
dow when the story opens, living in an old fortified castle near the lake of 
Come with this brother's family, the young son, Fabrice, growing to be the 
hero of these two volumes. In the Countess Pietranera’s love marriage, and 
her busband’s violent death we might have iacideat and interest sufficient for an 
English novel; but kere we are but on the threshold. She quarrels with a Ca- 
valier servente because ke fails to avenge Pictranera, a circumstance which 
seems a contradiction, but ignot one in Italy; passes years in her romantic se- 
cluioc, and at last, issuing forth, meets at Milan and captivates there the prime 
minister of a despotic principality, which Beyle calls Parma, and is very like 
Modeus. She makesa marriage of mere furm with the Duke Sanseverina, who 
resides elsewhere, and is not introduced to our acquaintance, and takes up her 
residence in Parma, where she gives charm to the court and rules the affec 
tions of its most amiable diplomatist, Count Mosca. The despotic state, with 
ite small intrigues and great crimes, is drawn admirably, as is the duchess with 
her cleverness and passion and her conventional code of morality. She lives on 
so comfortably after it, that we need not recollect she really has committed 
murder, to excuse ourselves from considering her still so charming, we repeat 
that it was by proxy and to avenge an attempt oa Fabrice. When afterwards 
the same danger recure to him—‘‘If she had been born in the north,” says 
Beyle, ‘she would have said from the habit of self-examination, ‘IT slew by 
poison, therefore those [ love die by poison.’ Her thoughts were else- 
where. Clelia Conti, the delicate and bigh minded heroine, by one of our au- 
thor’s whime, does not appear till the second volume. The superstition which 
spoils this fine character is another proof of the writer’s local knowledge. 
The chapters which describe the imprisonment of Fabrice, and Clelia’s pity 
for the captive growing to attachment, are the most interesting of the work. 
Prisoner for a supposed crime, through the court intrigues, which would fain 
exile Mosca, Fabrice twice escapes poison ; once by flight, which Clelia renders 
possible, once by her personal intervention. But in remorse for injury she has 
well nigh dove her father, who is governor of the citadel, she makes a solemn 
vow to the Madonna, * that her eyes shall cever rest on Fabrice again.” She 
is married and avoids him throughout two years. At last he obtains entrance ; 


+ 


she places her hands before her eyes that she may hear him without breaking 
her oath. And when Fabrice, comprehending with surprise that to keep it thus 
literally will eatisfy her conscience, hastily extinguishes the lights, ere he sits 
down beside her, she says, ‘you have tarried long!” When their child dies, 
she believes it a punishment fiom heaven, not on account of the infringement 
of her marriage vow, but of this made to the Madonna, since she has seen Fa- 
brice at public ceremonies, ard often during her boy’s illness. She dies of 


grief for his death, and Fabrice jollows her after a year of seclusion and piety in | 


the Chartreuse ; for what renders the work more curious and characteristic js 

that he is Archbishop of Perma. To those who would know Italy as it az 
we recommend the perusal of the volumes. To examine whether they be of 
dangerous tendency or not would be to enter into another question. LBeyle is 
an epicurean, his favorite maxim that “the path to choos€ is that which leads 
to happiness” —writing of Iialians, he applies the scale of Italy, for vice and 
virtue, and so imbues bimself with the colors he copies, that he seems to share 
the feelings of his personages ; and therefore there may exist some danger of 
his carrying along with him, not the judgment, but the sympathy of his readers. 
The truest observer of manners,the must competent judge of thearts,often illogi- 
cal end contradictory in his reasoning, and inconsistent in his materialism, he 

was aman of deep feeling and original mind, which, had he listened to them, 
would have best confuted bis acquired faliacies. He had a dignity of charac- 
ter which shrunk from success obtained by meanne:s and iatrigue, and inspired 
his contempt for the crowd which can be caught by such bait ; therefore he in- 
scribes his volumes “to the happy few.” His vanity was refined as excessive, 
he sought to please the exceptions. He is never wanting in ideas, but they 
are crowded and jumbled like an amateur's pictures, without regard to subject 
ormanner. He was an extensive traveller, an accomplished linguist, and ac- 
quainted with all the remarkable men of his day. The literature of Europe 
was familiar to him, and he preferred that of England. Some of his best 
pages are consecrated to Shakspeare. We have had in our possession many of 
his letters, which would prove, if necessary, his research as a scholar, and his 
kindliness asa man. Always generous, if not always gentle, he is deplored by 

those who, kuowing him well, knew also that the hard, rough rind which guard- 
ed, did not harm the fruit. The epitaph which he wrote for himself some 
years ere he died, and may be read now on his tomb at the Rond Puint de la 
Croix of Montmartre churchyard, tells the tale of his life :— 


ARREGO BEYLE. 
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We cannot better close our article than by a few piges extracted from the 
second volume of his “ Promenades dans Rome.” [: is the account of a cir- 
cumstance which came to light during his stay; and at the same time that it 
may serve to prove vur fair appreciation of his talent, it gives a true picture of 
the morality and Catholicity of Italy in 1828. They have since undergone lit- 
‘le change :— 


A STORY OF ITALY IN 1828. 


‘*Flevia Oretni governed with prudence and firmgess the noble convent of 
Catar zara, situated in the extreme south of Italy. She discovered that one of 
her nuns, the proud Lucretia Frangimini, carried on an intrigue witha young 
man of Forli, whom she introduced nightly into the convent. Lucretia belong- 
ed to one of the first families of the States of the Church, and the Abbess was 
therefore obliged to extreme caution. Ciara Visconti, niece to the abbess, and 
professed but a few months before, was Lucretia’s intimate friend. Clara was 
considered the loveliest person of her convent. She was an almost perfect 
model of that Lombardian beauty which Leonard de Vinci has immortalized in 
his heads of Herodias. Her aunt desired her to represent to her friend that the 
intrigue which she carried 01 was known, and that for her honor’s sake it musi 
come toa clore. 

** You are yet but a timid child,’ repiied Lucretia ; ‘you have never loved : 





attention on him. 


sonsic dienes th Roderic no trouble tu obey. Of @ generous and ro- 

eee Poe yar ery pious, the persecutions endtred since the revolu- 

led ee etnapencing the melancholy netural tohim. His vrele coun- 

ney ode a Pp “ some hours of every day inthe convent church. * You 
Mami Mar re the works of history I will lend you from my library.” 

n’ Roderic’s opinion so worldly a study in such a place wou! 
profanation—he read bouks of pi Th wt ir ys) gate dese 
change ailibed ana, piety. The jay sisters who had the care of the 
Hie male beauty and hare whose attention nothing distract Cted. 
extreme reserve of his manners Made cecal cane i. oo — 
duct, the abbess invited to dine in a Ae eae re 
ant a personage as was the confessor of the pe ae ecaenel beh ees 
opportunities of speaking to Clara Vieven’ one Landrieni had thus rare 
conscience Clara passed whole hours in cont 4 one oe onsets a! oe 
separates the nuns’ choir from the rest 7 ae ehied the conan Cum 
to ber, she remarked his constant atte ti "4 spurch. Once Rederie baegn 
tolling of the Angelus laid down his book rap oes read Sttentively, and @t te 
in Sicily bed lived in society, reduced to chet Foe emai Tay, Leandrieni, wha 
by degrees fell into the habit of visitir ie These ait: somnbro-end ~~ 
was always with her aunt; sh 3 the etter every other day. Clara 
\ + She replied to the observations h 
in few words, and with a manner which was sad and ene 
formed no project, became less unhappy, but A. the wr lenges me — 
Clara appeared to him insupportably long. Obse ste A oe 
nun uodesignedly and scarely conscious that he did ne ‘a 7 rs pee | 
summoned her almost every day to the nuns’ choir, he pa or <a 
distir guish him reading inthe nave. It happened after this nee ned 4 
that sometimes Clara leaned her head against the curtaia and the = py 
gra:e, so as to mark the place she occupied. Oueday while Roderic gazed in- 
tent'y on this curtain which separated him from Clara, she had the imprudeuce 
to draw ita little aside They were rear enough to have spoken to each other 
easily, but .t was proved in the trial that at this time they vever had done so 
A few weeks of illusion passed over, Roderic became wretched; he could not 
deay to himself that he loved Clara; but she was a nun, her vows registered 
in heaven, and the love was a fearful crime. As he told her everytuing, he 
said this to her also—it was the first time he had so spoken. She received the 
| declaration very ill; but his strange mode of making it perhaps gave him more 
interest in hereyes. All this took place during the vear whieh Leones em- 

ployed in plotting her black intrigue with Martina. [t was the end of Auguet; 
for many months the only happiness of Clara had consisted in seein Rederie 
—one day in the parlor, the next in the church. An exemplary nut and the 
favorite niece of the abbess, she was allowed an unuseal aerey, d08 often 
when during the excessive heats she could not sieep, she descended to the gare 
den. The 29-h of August, about two in the morring, as it was proved on the 
trial, she slowly quitted it to return to her cell. As she passed before the little 
door by which the convect servants entered, she noticed that the transversal 
| bar, which, passing through a ring fixed in the door, and two others sealed’ in 
| the wail closed the former, was not in its place; she walked on a step or two, 
but a faint gleam which found its way the ugh, showed her the door was not 


even locked. She pashed it gently, and beheld the pavement of the street. 





os stohr tart! . : - 
| The sight startled and agitated her. The most extravagant idea took posser- 








| sior ind : niv . . P : 
sion of her mind ; suddenly -he detached her veil. rolling it round her head as 


a sort of turban, arranged her wimple as a cravat, the long floating robe of her 
order became a species of man’s cloak, she opered the door, reciosed it, and she 
was in the streets of Catanzara on her way to visit Roderic Landriani. She 
Knew his house, and had gazed at it often from the terrace on the cor. veut roof. 
She knocked with a trembling hand, and heard Roderic’s vuice waking his sef- 
vant. The latter came and opened—the blast of the door extinguishiog the 
just lighted lamp, he paused to re light it, and Roderic called from the next 


if once your hour arrives you wili understand that one look of my lover has | chamber‘ Who is tuere, who wants me?’ 


more power over me thang all ihe commands of the abbess, and the worst pun- | 


ishments she can inflict upon me. And these punishments [dread little; L am 
a Frangimnani!’ 

* The abbess failing by gentleness iried severity ; Lucretia answered ber re- 
primands by confessing her fault, but proudly. She said that her high birth 


placed her above common rules. ‘ My excallent relatives,’ she added with a} 


bitter smile, ‘forced me to terrible vows at an age when I could not compre- 
bend to what [ bound myself—they enjoy my fortune; their tenderness may 
save from oppression a daughter of their name, since it will cost them no 
thing !’ 

Shortly aftor this scene, which was one of violent nature, the abbess knew 
with certainty that the young man from Forl: had passed six and thirty hours in 





the garden of the convent. She menaced to denounce Lucretia to the bishop 
and legate, which would have ied to exposure and dishonor. Lucretia reptied 
proudly, that it was not thus one of her race could be treated; and that if the 
affair were carried before Rome, the abbess might recollect that the family of 
Frangimani possessed there a natural protector in the person of Monsignor—(a 
high personage at the papal court). The abbess, iadignant at her assurance, 
yet felt all the value of this last word, acd renounced the idea of suppressing 
by legal means the intrigue which dishonored her coavent. Flavia Orsini, her- 
self high born, way possessed of great influence; she learned that Lucretia's 
lover, a very imprudent young man, was violently suspected of Carhonarism. 
[mbued with the study of the sombre Alfieri, fired with the servitude of [taly 
he passionately longed to travel to America, that he might see, he said, the or 
ly republic. Want of morey was the obstacle to this journey ; he was wholly 
dependent on an avaricious uncle. Soor after, this uncie, obedient to his cor- 
fessor, desired hia nephew to quit the country, and provided means for travel- 
ling. Lueretia’s lover did cot dare to meet her again: he crossed the moun- 
tain which parts Forli from Tuscany, and the sews came that he had embarked 
at Leghorn for Awerica. To Lucretia his departure was a mortal biow. She 
was then a woman of twenty-seven or twenty eight, of rare beauty, but of a 
most changeful physiognomy. In her serious moments her majestic features 
and large eyes, dark and p ercing, might annource too muck her habits of com- 
mand over those who surrounded her; at o-her times, sparklicg with wit and 
vivacity, she foresta!led the idea of those with whom sie conversed. From the 
day she ioat her lover she grew pale and tac:iturn. Sometime afier, she formed 
an intimacy with savera! cuns who professed to hate the abbess, an: lect her 
genius to the aversion which till then had been powerless and inactive. The 
abbess placed the most perfect confidence in the tay sister who attended or her 
person: Martica wasa simple creature, habitually melancholy. She prepared 
herself the fued served at the abbess’ table, always very plain on the plea o! 
her health, but, tn reality, fram more serious reasons. Lucretia said to her 
new friends, “* We must at ary price win over Martina, and firet discover if she 
is concerned in no intrigue outside.” 

“ After months of patience they found she had a lover, a veturino of the 
neighboring town of Catanzara; he was generally on the road, but each time 
he came to Catanzara vever failed to find a pretext for seeing Martina’ Luere- 
tia and several of her friends had inberited jewels; these were sold at Flo- 
reuce. The brother of one of their attendants, preteading business in another 
part of Italy, travelled in the carriage of Martina’s lover, became his friend, 
and one day said carelessly, that a lay sister of the convent, called Martina, had 
secretly inherited mouey from a nun lately dead, who thus recompensed her 
care for her. The veturino j1st then was nearly ruined by a confiscation and a 
three months’ imprisonment suffered a: Verona. He was returning to Catan- 
zara with hired horses, his own having been sold; he did not fail to ask money 
of Martina, who in fact was poor; and in cesparr from bis reproaches and threat 
of never seeing her again, the poor girl fell ill, and Lucretia went to see her 
often. One evening sitting by her side she spoke of the abbess. ‘“ She has,” 
she said, “too violent a disposition; she should take opivm to calmit; she 
would torment va less with her daily reprimands. When I myself am too 
much inclined to impatience, [ have recourse to opium; since my misfor- 
tune, ofter.”’ 





Emboldened by this allusion to an event well known in the convent, Martina 
confided with tears to the powerful sis:er Pracgimani that she was so unhappy 
as to love a man in the adjoining town, who was sow about to desert her be- 
cause he thought her rich and had asked assistance she could not give. Lu- 
cretia wore that day a small diamord cross beneath the dress of her order; 
she forced Martina to accept it. A few cays afterwards, recurring to the same 
idea, she advised giving opivm to the abbess to calm her fits of passion ; but 
although the proposal was prudently made, the fatal thought of poison struck 
Martina in all its horror. * What do you mean by poison?” said Lucretia in- 
diguantly. ‘Every third or fourth day you may drop a little opium in her 
food. I will take myself before you, in my coffee, the same quantity from the 
same phial.”’ 

Martina was simple and confiding. She adored her lover—he had received 
the cross with gratitude, and showed her more affection than ever. She gave 
the abbess what was called opium, and was perfectly re-assured by seeing Lu- 
cretia let fa!l into her own coffee a few dropsof the same liquor. Another 
epecies of seduction was employed to decide Martina. The nuns of the noble 
chapter of Catanzara have the privilege, at the end of five years’ profession, of 
filling the office of portress of the convent—each in her turn, and during 
twenty-four hours. Lucretia told Martins, that when she or her friends should 
be so placed, the iron bar which secured the door near the kitchen would be 
furgotten. It was by this small door that provisions were brought into the con- 
vent. Martina understood she might on those nights admit her lover. 

Almost s year had passed since the abbess’ fatal interference with Lucretia 
Frangimani. Duriog this interval a young Sicilian, accused as a Carbonari in 
his own country, had taken refuge under the protection of his cncle, who was 








confessor of the convent. Roderic Landriani lived perfectly retired in a small 


house of the suburb of Catanzara. His uncle advised that he should call nO, Dublin University Magazine, for Oct., 1843. 


tay [tis a warning which concerns your safety,’ said Clara, changing ber 
voice. 

“The lamp was [it again, and the servant conducted to his master the young 
bearer of this warning. Clara found Roderic dressed and armed, but seeing & 
youth, who trembled a!l over and looked like a seminarist, he laid down the 
musket he held. The lamp burned faintly, amd the intruder was too agitated to 
speak. Roderick took it from the table and holding it to Clara's features sud- 
denly recognised her. He pushed his servant into the adjoining room, and ex~ 
claimed ‘‘ Great God! what brings you here? Is the convent burned down?” 

This question robbed the poor nun of her remaining courage. She saw the 
extent of her madness. Overcome by the pain of such a reception from a man 
whom she adored, though she had never confessed it, she sank down in a chair, 
and Roderic repeating his words, she pressed her band on her heart, rose up, 
as if to go, and her strength failing, she fell to the ground whoily senseless. By 
degrees she came to herself; Roderic was speaking to her. At last, from her 
prolonged silence, he understood her extraordinary action. “ Ob, Clara,” he 
said, ‘* what have you done?” ; 

He supported ber in his arms, placed her drooping form in a chair, and said 
firmly, ‘* You are the bride of heaven, Clara; you cannot be mine; repent of 
your sin ; to-morrow morning I quit Catanzara for ever.” 

At this dreadful word she burst into tears. Landriani allowed her te weep, 
and flung a cloak over his shoulders. 

“ How did you leave the convent?” he asked her. 

‘* By the small door near the kitchen, which [ found open by chanca—oh, 
only by chance.” F : 

‘ Enough, I intended conveying you to my urcle.” 

He offered her his arm, and led her back without uttering a word. They 
foucd the door as Clara had left it three quarters of an hour before. They en- 
tered gently, but Clara could no longer support herself; Roderic asked with 
more \enderness than before the way to her chamber. 

“ There,”’ she said, in an expiring voice; she pointed to the first Aoor dormi- 
tory. Fearing his contempt, feeling she spoke to him for the last time, as she 
strove to ascend the stair, Ciara again fainted on the steps. There was a lam 
burning befere a distant Madonna, which lighted this ecene faintly. Landgiani 
understood that his duty commanded him to abandon thie nun, henceforth in the 
convent, but he had not the courage to obey. Her convulsive sobs, as she came 
slow'y to life, threatened suffocation. ai 

‘+ They may reach the ears of some of the nuns,’ said Roderic to bunself ; 
‘an? my presence here dishorors ber.’ 

‘But to leave her in this state was impossible. She could neither walk nor 
stand, so raising her in his arms, he once more sought the door by which be had 
entered, and which he knew must be rear the garden. Treading a few steps 
along the corridor near this door, still bearing Clara, he perceived it just before 
him, and stopped only at its extreme end, where he was farthest from the con- 
vent buildings, placed ber on a stone bench tid among trees and low thick 
shrubs. But be hed held her to his heart too long; arrived beneath these trees 
he had ov longer strength (o leave her, and at last his religion was forgo'ten in 
his love. When day dawned, Clara parted from him, having first heard him 
ewear a thousand times never to leave Cantanzara. She came alone to open the 
door which she found unclosed, and watched from a distance the retreat of her 
lover. The following day be saw her in the parlor; he passed the right hidden 
in the street, but Clara strove to open to him in vain; the nights succeeding 
she fourd it locked and barred. The sixth, after that which decided her fate, 
Clara, concealed near, saw Martina noiselessly approaching. An instant efter, 
the door opened and a man entered, bet it was carefully closed again. Clara 
and her lover waited his departure, which did not take place till break of day. 
Their sole consolation lay in their letters. 

**The man thew had seen enter,’ Roderic said, ‘was the veturico Silva. 
But be implored ber not to make a confidant of Martina. Henceforth, forget 
ful of all religious scruples, Ladriani proposed toclimb the convent wali. Clara 
trembled at the danger. Butit in the middle ages to defend the nuns against* 
the landing of the Saracees, it was forty feet high at its lowest part. A rope 
ladder was indispensable; fearing to compromise her by buying cords in the 
neighborhood, Landriani went to Florence ; four days after he was ir Clara's 
arms. But by a strange coincidence that same night the unhappy abbess Fia- 
via Orsini breathed her last sigh. She said with her dying breath to the con- 
fessor, ‘[ die by poison for having essayed to put a stop to the misco duct of 
my nurs; perhaps this very night the cloister has been violated. ’ 


“ Struck by these words, the abbess had scarcely expired when the con‘essor 
executed the rule of the order with the utmost exactitude. All the convent 
bells announced the event which had taken place. The peasants rose in haste, 
and assembled before the gates; Roderic had escaped at the first stroke of the 
bell. The veturivo Silva was, however, seen to go forth, and was arrested. It 
was known that this man had sold adiamond cross: he confessed he had it from 
Martins, who also avowed that she owed it to Lu:zetia’s generosity. Accused 
of sacrilege, Martina sought to find safety for herself by implicating the con- 
fessor’s nephew. She said, ‘ that the sister Visconti opened this door to Roderic 
Landriani.’ 

“The confessor, aided by three priests, sent by the Archbishop R——, ia- 
terrogated Clara; declaring on quitting the convent, that the next day she 
should be confronted with Meriina. It appears that that same night Rederic 
penetrated to the cell in which Clara was confined, and spake to her through 
the door. The following morning Lucretia Frangimani, who at this time was 
perfectly unsuspected, but who feared the confrontation of Clara acd Martina, 
probably caused poison to be mixed in the chocolate carried to both. At sevom 
o'clock, when the archbishop’s delegates arrived 10 carry on the inquiry, they 
were told that Clara Visconti and the lay sister Martina were no longer of the 
living. Roderic behaved with heroism; but no one was punished, and the 


whole affair was hushed up. Woe to whom mention it! 
Mal 29th, 1838." 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

UU By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitied to a complete set of the beautiful large STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
seen in number, for list of which, see last;page,) published in the “ Spirit of the Times,’ 
as well as all that may be issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 





U> For some weeks past we have, in each current No. of the ‘‘ Spirit,” enclosed bills 
to all our Subscribers whose accounts are not paid in advance. We wish the hint to be 
regarded as a personal application to each subscriber, and the Publisher trusts that it 

will be responded to after the only acceptable mode, namely, in the shape of a promp 
remittance. 





COLLECTIONS. ; 
tri The Messrs. James and their associates are authorised to collect fot us during 
the coming season. 


Mr. Henry M. Lewis for Alabama, Tennessee, and part of Missouri. 

Mr. Israec E. James for the South and South-western States and Florida, assisted by 
James K. Wuipr.e, Wu. H. WELD, O. i. P. Stem, and Henry PuLatTT. 

Mr. C. W. James for the Western States, lowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by Moses 
Meexer, James R. Smitu, J. B. HUMPHREYS, J. T. Dent, G. H. Comstock, and E. Y. 


JENNINGS. 
New York, October 21, 1843. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


The Savannah Races, over the Oglethorpe course, commence on Wednesday 
wext. During tie week a sweepstekes with Gentlemen Jockies 1s to come off, 


te which there are already five subscribers, 














Sueripan vs. ANDREWs —Thbe long anticipated Foot Race of 100 Yards, be- 
tween Sheridan, of the Gymnasium, and Geo. H. Andrews, late of the Tr-- 
mont Theatre, came off last week at the East Boston Cricket and Archery 
Grounds. The race was won by Sheridan by ‘ about a feet,” in 9} seconds. 
Audrews lately carried off the prize of a silver cop, given by the ** Robin 
Hood Archers” for the best shot. We are glad to hear that ‘George ” has 
got so good ‘a shot in his locker.” 


Sales of Stock at the Fairs of the American Institute.—Our respected neigh- 
bor of the “‘ American Agriculturist,” gives, in his last number, a review of the 
lute annual Fair of the Institute, in which after dwelling at some length upon 
the character and appearance of the Stock exhidited, he proceeds to remark as 


follows :— 

Afver the Show was over, a considerable number of sales were made at far 
prices, and more would have been effected, had it not been announced by Mr 
Miller, that a sale at auction would take place the next day. With this the 
American Institute had nothing to do, and their officers publicly disavowed any 
sanction whatever of it; but astheir contract for the Gardens ended on the 
evening of the second day of the Show, of course they had no control in the 
matter, and if parties chose to sell on the third day, they could not help it. Con- 
siderable dissatisfaction was expressed by those who did not wish to sell! their 
stock at auction. and we are authorized by the officers of the Institute to say 
thus much to free them from any blame in the matter. We look upon the auc- 
tion system of sales upon an occasion like this as decided/y bad, and the stock- 
men ought to put their faces against it. Fair sales we believe never have been 
made under the hammer at the show-yard, and we are free to say that they ne- 
ver will be ; the moment animals are thus put up, gentlemen at once become 
shy to purchase, and will not bid with half the confidence and liberality as at a 
private sale. It is much better for the contracting parties to meet each other 
face to face, and make their own bargains ; and it is the iatention of the Insti- 
tute to engage their grounds for three days another year, so as (o give those 
time enough, bringing stock here, to conduct their sales in a private way. In 
attending the different agricul:ural shows this season, many things have occur- 
red to us which, if adopted,we are satished would be a great improvement. We 
shall revert to this subject hereafter. 

We regret that our contemporary should have taken this view of the subject 
of auction sales, as do several of his best friends among the breeders of this 
section. One of the prominent objects of an annual Fair—as we understand 
it—is to bring together a great variety of the best stock of the country, which 
of itselfis inducement sufficient to attract the attention and command the atten- 
dance of @ great number of breeders, and agriculturists generally. Instead of 
disposicg of the stock at private sale, at long prices, it has hitherto been the 
boast of the friends of the Institute that not only was the best stock offered for 
sale but that it was sold at public auction, so that small breeders and farmer, 
had an opportunity of making parchases at prices within their meass. It has 
been understood that, prompted by the most praiseworthy and patriotic impulses, 
several of the moet distinguished breeders in this section have cheerfully parted 
with drafts of their herds, by sales at auction, which would have commanded 
three times che amount at private sale. One gentleman, in particular, who ts 
anxious to improve the stock of the country, and to give eclat to the 
Institute, annually orders his surplus s'ock to be sold at auction at whatevar 
price it will fetch, so that small farmers may Lave an opportunity of purchasing 
cheap. He does not shut out, to be sure, any oue, from the competition, but it 
would hardly be deemed fair or honorable for gentlemen of large means to be 
seen bidding end running up the price of the animal», when aware that their own 
er was selling at a sacrifice, from the purest and best motives. At the late 
Fair, the gentleman referred to, sold at auction for $42,50, a Durham calf, 
about eix months old, which, at privete sale, would have commanded $200 and to 
which was awarded the Gold Medal, as the best of its class exhibited. An ap- 
plication, within our knowledge, was made for its purchase at private sale, 
«‘ Not for five thousand dollars,” was the reply; ‘it will be sold at auction 
for what it will bring."’ Last year the same circumstarce occurred, with the 
same eminent and public spirited individual, who sold a yearling Durham bul| 
for $50 at auction, which would have sold at private sale for four or five times 
asmuch. We should like to have the opinion of our correspondents on this 


subject. 
Sporting Extraordinary.—In the last Concordia (La.) Intelligencer, Taorre, 
(she author of Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,) relates the following stury, under 


the bead of 

Catahoula “ Bar Doins.”—Once moonlight night, cot long since,an old friend of 
ours residing on Tensas, heard a ‘‘ pretty considerable fuss” in a smal! ‘ burn” 
on the opposite side of the river from his residence. The love of hunting being 
strong within him, he picked up ‘*old Wisdom,” his favorite gun, jimped in- 
to hie dug-out and soon arrived atthe scene Of action. On mounting the bank 
he observed en old she bear anda cub nearly grown—he pulled trigger and hit 
the cub—the mother made off with it in her fore paws, he pureuing. While in 
pursuit he fired at another cud which he killed—* hearing a racket” to his left, 
he loaded and turned, finding another cub aud a young buck in fierce combat eu- 
gaged. Taking aim at the latter, he pulled trigger with his usual aim and 
brought down the victim—loading again, he succeeded after a short run in kill- 
ing the third cub—a short time after found No. 1 covered up by the dam with 
leaves; waiting a few moments, she returned—old Wisdom again spoke and 
she fell, About this time a venerable wild hog, aroused by the uousual firing, 
was attracted to the spot—old Wisdom again blated forth her leaden messen- 
ger, and the porker died. Four bear—one buck—a wild hog, the result of an 
hour's sport by moonlight. 

In another column of the same excellent paper we fiad the subjvined para- 
e1aph, referring to the story just quoted :— 


TU “ Catahoula bar doins,” is Bobs’ last, and he certifies that this is all a 
fact, and Says that the owner of “Old Wisdom,” a few evenings after the sa:d 
affair, on his return by night from a visit to a sick neighbor, killed four deer on 
his — homeward. There used to be an old Dutchman living in Sleepy Ho!- 
low, New Yo k, who stuck to the day of his death, to a story of catching a bu!- 
let, fired st him from the enemy, on his sword point, aud if you doubted the 


tory, h t 
pad e would bring out the old sword and show your the point bent, as evi- 





The Crack Stable from Alabama.— The “ Picayune” of the 4th instant an- 
nounces the arrival there, on the day previous, of the stable of Tuomas Kirx- 
man, Esq , adding, that the horses were to go down to stables provided for them 
at the Louisiana Course last evening. Wan Leer found the stables and course 
at Plaquemine (where it was intended they should “ call a nalt ’’) in so unfavor- 
able a state, that it was deemed judicious to come on at once to the city. 





The Natchez Races have been postponed from the 22d to the 29:h inst. A 
post stake has been made up—Three-mile heats, in which it is at present sup 


posed that Sally Shannon and Ruffin will run. 





Sweepstakes Open.—See the programme of several new stakes, to come off 
over the Camden and the Kendall Courses. 





Boat Race at Pensacola.—The ‘‘ Gazette" of that ilk gives a graphic ac- 
count of a race there on the 23d ult., in which we are pleased tu see that some 
of the coxswains are correspondents and subscribers to the ‘‘Spirit."”. The race 
was confined to the different boats of the U S. Ship Vincennes, and is said to 
have been contested with the utmost spirit. It seems that afew minutes after 
3 o'clock, on the 23d ult , on a signal gun being fired from the Vincennes, the 
boats started off from St, Rosa’s Island, near Fort Pickens, and pulled to a 
stake desigaated between the ship and the navy yard, a distance of a mile and 
a half. The race was won in handsome style, in eight minutes, by the whale. 
boat, better known to Pensacolians as Com. Dallas's gig, the Mary Byrd, and 
lately transferred from the navy yard tothe ship Vincennes. She has never yet 
been beaten. The remainder of the boats, headed by the Gig, followed in 
beautiful order, about half a minute behind the winning boat. This race how. 
ever, does not decide the superiority of the Mary Byrd over the other boats 
(particularly the Gig, which isa very fast boat, and was the favorite at start-| 
ing), from the fact, that a strong tide was agaiast her, and which likewise re- 
tarded the First Cutter and Launch. The position drawa by the winning boat, 
by being out of the strength of the tide, gave her at the time a decided advan- 
tage. The buats were manned and steered as follows—the numbers designating 
the order in which they came in :— 


Mary Byrd (whale-boat), six oars, steered by Lieut. Mitchell... 1 
Gig, six oars, steered by Capt. Buchanan -............-.---.. 2 
First Cutter, twelve oars, steered by Purser Bryan .....-.. aaa os 
Second Cutter, twelve oars, steered by Acting-Lievt. Barry... - 4 
Third Cutter, five oars, steered by Midshipman J. Young... .... 5 
Launch, eighteen oars, steered by Buatswain’s Mate Baker* .... 6 


Tue Vincennes was beautifully decorated with flags, and presented quite an 
imposing appearance. The whole affair was conducted in a manner which re- 
flects the highest credit upon the ship, her officers, and crew. 

Another race was to come off on the afternoon of the 28:h, in which the two 
celebrated boats belonging to the navy yard (the * Black Snake " aad the Com- 
modore's “Green Barge ’—the former pulling twelve, and the latter eighteen: | 
Oars) will participate with the boats of the Vincennes. 





_ * For Lieut. Wainwright. who nad the duty on board, and likewise acted as one of the 
judges, in company with Lieut. Shuttleworth, of the Marine Corps, and Dr. Iienderson 





The Southern Planter is the name of a very capital monthly periodical pub- 
lished at Richmond, Va., at one dollar and a half per annum, ia octavo form 
Cuarues T. Botts, Esq. is its editor, and he has managed it with euch signal 
ability that we are not surprised to hear of its increased circulation and profit. 
In the Nov. number he remarks to the following effect :— 

The companionship that exists between an Editor and his readers, naturally 
begets a desire upon the part of each to know occasionally how the other is 
getting on in the world. We take this opportunity, therefore, as our third vo- 
lume is drawing to its close, to inform our friends that the prospects of the 
Planter were never brighter or fairer. After years of unrequited toil, we are 
beginning to reap the reward of our perseverance. Our list has increased, and 
from assurances that we have received from various parts of the country, we 
are flattered intu the belief that our number will probably be doubled during the 
next twelve months. Although there may be something like presumption in 
appropriating to ourselves what has probably been done for the cause of agri- 
culture alone, we cannot help feeling personally grateful for the various efforts 
that have been made to extend the circulation of the Planter. 





New York Quoit Club—We were pleased to learn lsat week that an asso, 
ciation of gentlemen under this name, was formed on the 27th of Sept. tast, 
and that the Club is getting on famously. Meetings are held every Thursday, 
at “ The Fountain House,” 167 Walker street, where the ‘‘ Quoit Ground” is 
located. The Fountain is admirably kept by Tromas H. Braxacey, better 
known in theatrical and sporting circles as ‘Tom Blakeley,” fur many years a 
great favorite at tae Park Theatre. We have received an offer from the Club 
of a regular report of matches, etc. which we accept with pleasure, ae we alec 
shall a courteous invitation, through its secretary, tc attend their meet:rgs, as 
our leisure will permit. The game of Quoits is one of great antiquity, and a 
fine, manly past'me. Ia this country it has been the favorite sport of some of 
the most illustrious cames in our history. At Richmond, for many years, the 
Quoit Club of that city, kad for ite president no less a man than the late Chief 
Justice MarsHatt. 

We see by the “ British Colonist," of Toronto, U. C., that a gran? match 
recently came off near that city, ou the 2lst, between the Quoitere of Toronto 
and Scarborough. The latter won as the score annexed will show ;— 











SCARBOROUGH 
let Pair—J. Torrance, Arch'd Giendinnirg......--..------++--- sacee @ 
2ud Pair—John Muir, Andrew Young.... 2... 20 2-20 -2- 2 --- een ee 45 
3ed Paic—Walter Elliot, And'w Glendinning .........-.----- +--+ +++: 45 

, salable aoa a pdinindinttibnailnuia a aceenns 135 

TORONTO. 
Ist Pair—John Struthers, John Steveseon .......-....---2------- e-- 3 
2ad Pair—Edward Mahan, Henry Geddes........-..- eee eee e eee 10 
3rd Pair—Thos. Aitken, Alex. Murray.........-..--..--- wilnceeh ine. oe 
77 


CO oncenence 
Scarboru’ wining by 58 Shots. 
A second match was then played, which likewise terminated in favor of Scar- 
borough. 


SCARBOROUGH. 

Ist Pair—Joha Muir, Andrew Young ........-.----- nmin e-- 29 
2ud Pair—Walter Elliot, And'w Glendinsing....-...-...------02---- 20 
3rd Pair—J. Torrance, Arch'd Glendinning ........-...-...+-------- 25 
1 Single—Jonn Crone.........-....- pe wguliodin pdiedeeiommese tin oso. Oe 
i ik uit bseeeeae ene EO, 

TORONTO. 

Ist Pair—Jotn Struthers, John Stevenson........-.-.....------- adie. ia 
2nd Pair—Thos. Aitken, Alex. Murray.........--....- Gettetesceres 
3rd Pair—Edward ee on 
1 Single— Kennedy .............-..-.- btn weed tad sveibigut seocee, 
ee. ees Hii daltubudseenemedal dat — . 60 


Scarboro’ again winning by 34 Shots. 

There was some excellent playing, although the weather was unfavorable, 
owing to the high winds. In the evening the parties separated with a cordial 
good night, and a determination to meet earlier next season, and play the match 
over again. 


The Mule-Hoofed Hog—A New ‘ Invention.” 
‘a. J. D.” To “ SAGITTARIUS.” 

I return you, Sir, my sincere thanks for your leiter of the 29:h Sept. Ii hag 
resolved some (to me) difficult questions, and afforded to the readers of the 
“Spirit a rich mental feast, and thus, as the cause, [ may claim some merit in 
the matter. 

It has been remarked, both in Engiand and America, that most mares long in 
the racing stable are uncertain brood mares—as well those that race as those 
that do not. Now, your theory accoun's in a most satisfactory manner for th's. 

But friend “ S.” has recollected a conversation held with him long since in 
Orleans. It gives me as much pleasure tolive in his memory as his specule- 
tions on hogs, Jews, trade, and war, must have afforded to the readers of the 
.‘ Spirit ;” and at the same time has sent his imagination to revel among the 








ee 


Vor. 18. 


A 


fiesh-pots of Egypt, to feast with the Ieraclites, or enjoy the chace of a Sounder 
on the sun-burnt plains of India! Then shall I not rejoice in an invention that 
has wrought this miracle in the month of September, in a country of bayous and 
crocodiles, and during the reign of mosquitoes and yellow fever? 

If : S.” should wish to draw inspiration from the fountain-head, he may see 
the original Invention, on his way to the Hot Springs in Arkansas, by calling in 
the lower end of Pulaski, and enquiring for the Mule-Hoofed Hogs, bred by the 
late Mr. Perkins, of that city. Their history and form may afford another 
theme for his pen, which must gratify all who read, and none more than 

November, 1843. A. J. D. 


PEDIGREE OF MADELINE. 

In compliance with the request of “An old subscriber,” we herewith subjoin 
the pedigree of this fine fi!ly—the property, we believe, of R. Surron, Esq , of 
Charleston, S. C., and Mr. Hammonp, the trainer :— 

Madeline ab. f., was foaled in 1840, and was nominated in a 3 yr. old sweep- 
stakes to come uff at Hayneville, Ala., last spring. She was got by Tarquin 
(by Henry out of Ostrich by Eclipse, and she out of Garland, the dam of Post 
Boy,) out of Imp. Sarah by Sarpedon. Sarah was imported into Charleston by 
Mr. Fryer, in Oct. 1838, and came out in the ship “ Ganges,” in company with 
Delphine (the dam of Monarch, The Queen, Herald, ete.) and other stock of 
Col. Hampton's, of which we published a list at the time, that was sent us by 
Fryer from Liverpool. Sarah (Madeline’s dam) was got by Sarpedon (himself 
since imported,) out of Fiolicsome by Stamford ~Alexina by Kiag Fergus— 
Lardella by Young Marske—Cade—Beaufremont’s dam by Brother to Fear 
nought—Miss Wyndham by Wyndham—Belgrade Turk—Makeless —Brimmer, 
ete. The pedigrees of Madeline’s ancestry is to be found at length in Skin- 
ner’s ‘* English and American S:ud Book,” and in this paper aud the “Am. 
Turf Register.’’ She is as weil bred as anything in the country. 











THE “NAPOLEON OF THE TURF’ AND “ D. PP.” 





A REPLY Tv THE STRICTURES OF “ Dp. P.” By “8.” 





Every oue congratulates himself whea he sees an article f.o.n “D. P." in 
your colurmns ; but we are not always able to subscribe to the correctness of his 
opinions ([ should, perhaps, say charges), nor the truth of his deductions. In 
a late review of the District Meetings, he has sent you, it is true, a well written 
letter, and it is a handsome excuse for the failure of Mr. Mersuon to afford the 
public such sport as he promised, and at the same time rates Col. Jounson 
soundly for not doing that which he had made no promise to perform. The mat- 
ter thus stated might safely be left to the decision of the public; but the dc= 
fence of Col. Jounson does not rest on the futility of the charge, but on a uni- 
form practice, that has marked his conduct for a longer period than he hee been 
known to “*D. P,” o¢ the existenee of the “ Spirit” or the “ Register,” and 
therefure, like the common law, may be considered established, because the 
** memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 

In the first place, Col. Johnson exercised but a common privilege when he 
started his horse on such a day as he thought he could win. Few would en- 
counter the expense of training if they were constrained to enter only for such 
purses as would contribate to the amusement of the public, or the benefit of the 
proprietor. I can aesure “ D. P."’ this is but cold comfort to the defeated; be- 
sides, Biue Dick had been twice defeated by Fashion, ard in both races he was 
decidedly in the best condition. Was not this sufficient to content any reason- 
able man’ Would you require Col. Johnson to attend the meetings, purchase 
horses, train them, pay bis own expenses, and run them solely to amuse the 
public, without a chance to win? If this were enforced, or could be, you would 
get rid of sny man who had a favorite horse. 

But has not Col. Johnson always sustained the Turf by his subscriptions, and 
if he has won a part of those purses, he was bu: exercising a right which others 
might, and often did, exercise. 

But I go farther, and say, that the number of horses started at various meet~ 
ngs, win or lose, has added much to the interest and popularity of the Tarf; 
nay, more, Col. Johnsoa has started oftener, when he had not the ghost of a 
chance to wis, than any man on the Turf who wing at all. The writer, ina 
conversation some few years since, at Baltimore, with the late Asnce Ronert- 
son, asked him why his horses were not etifl in Col. Johnson’s stables? His 
reply was, ‘He starts, chance oc mo chance, and [ cannot stand it ;" adding, 
* whea I remorstraie, he says, we caunot wit unless we start, and we must 
agree to lose sometimes that others may win, ard support the Turf.” Now, if 
Col. Johnson carried out this priaciple until it dissolved his connectior with one 
of his oldest and warmest friends, all inust admit he shou'd not be subjected to 
the invidious remarks of * D. P.” 

[ will not gainsay the compliments paid (o the memory of Post Boy and the 
Sportsmec of thatday. They were gentlemen. but at the same time, I hazard 
little in asserting, that Col. Johnson has in his life got up and sustained, by hie 
popularity, more Clubs than any man in the United States. This is etated ona 
persona! acquaintance uf fifiy years. B. 





The Peyton and other Nashville Races. 
BY AN OLD BREEDER AND TURFMAN. 

You will have received the communication of “ Rover.” I do rot take ex. 
actly the same view of the Peyton Race that ke does. An important race, and a 
close thing, will always elicit a variety of opinions ; but al: who are judges of 
order muat agree that Van Luer’s horses were in spleadid condition, Ta my 
opinion, the order of those which started could not have been improved, Stsw- 
Art's horses were oot in health, therefore not in condition. Mr. Potx’s Plenipo 
won in spite of condition; I fear he is doomed to early defeat; but if in hande 
that would nurse his powere, I see no chance to beat him, unless Fashvon can 
do the trick. Yet, with ali his powers, [ expect him to be beaten at Orleans, 
if not sooner. A horse may win one race out of condition, but cannot continue 
to do so with such competitors as he will meet. 

The racing at New Orleane this winter must be the beet ever seen there. If 
Fashion could be there ia the spring and win, her friends could freight the Great 


Westero, and at the same time avoid the mortification of a “ walk over.” 
B. 





BATON ROUGE (La.) RACES, Fashion Course. 

Some time since we noticed the project of a new club and course ir. East Ba- 
ton Rouge, one of the richest parishes of Louisiana. We see by the St. Fran- 
cisville ** Chronicle,” that the first races over it came off on the 20:h October. 
Capt. J.C. Wacker, is the proprietor ; the course is located in the upper part 
of the parish, in what is called “Carter's” or ‘ Buhler’s Plains.’ The “ Pi- 
cayune’’ says of it, that its shape is an oblong, the two sides or stretches being 
each five hundred and furty yards in length, and the two turns each three hun- 
deed and forty yards; thue making the course exactly one mile, measuring three 
feet from the inner ditch. It is represented to us as beautiful in its location and 
appointments. As the turf is new, it is necessarily somewhat heavy, but in this 
respect time will amend it. 


oy Oct 20, 1843—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds. Six subs. at $100 each, h. ft. Mile 
1eats. 


John Rist's ch.f. Veto, by a son of Imp. Leviathan, ont of Missouri Belle ...... i} 
W. D. Carter's gr. f. Amaranth, pedigree unknown _.......... ercstinesepeveccos 2 dist. 
Col. S. W. McKneely’s ch. c. Bumper, by Pressure, dam unknown ......... e--e Gist. 


Time, 2:01—2:09. 

The next day, a sweepstakes for saddle horses was contested, to whick there 
were three subscribers, at $25 each. It was won by Mr. Vance’s Joho Ran- 
dolph, in 2:03. A match between saddie horses succeeded this, which was run 
ja 1:54—very excellent time. A number of ecrub races were alsoran. A 
Juckey Club is to be formed, and public purses offered on this cuurse the e@p- 
proaching Spring. 





Amateur Walking Match.—A match of ten miles came off on Acton Com- 
mon on Thursday. for £10 a side, between two gentlemen known in their own 
“circle” as the Westmiaster Pet and the Black Prince. Both men appeared 
at the post in first-rate spirits, and full of confidence ; but the Black Prince 
was the favorite at 2 to 1, and fully justified the coufidence his friends placee 
in him, by coming in a winner by 30 yards. It was a weil contested matcs, 
and the friends of the Westminster Pet were well pleased wich him, althov," 
he did not win, for he did his best. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes.” 




















Vor. 18 
"Tas JEFFERSON (Mo) FALL RACES. 


The following report is compiled from one furnished to the Jefferson City 
" Inquirer.” The races commenced on the Sth Oct,; they came off over the 
course near that city wwned by W. Dixon, Esq. The only damper to the gene. 


ral enjoyment was a rain storm on the first day. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 5, 1843—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, weights unknown. Fourteen 
subs. at $50 each. Mile heats. 


Mr. Tariton’s f. by Grey Eagle, dam not stated -.......-. soteeerceeceweccecssecne 1 J 
T. Winston's ch. f. by Robert Burns, dam not stated....... te a 
‘J Dixon’s f. by Imp. Trenby, dam not stated .......--. ercece cect eerewesencenoce - 23 
Mr. Harrison’s f. by Grey Eagle, dam not stated --. 2... ....0cceeceeeeeeeeee-es -- dist. 


Time, 1:59—2:02. 

PRIDAY. Oct. 6—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Five subs. at $50 
each. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

©. A. Parson's br. f. Ringdove by Imp. Merman...... eo ecewcccedecccccccccccece 

Jobn Dixon’s ch. f. Realty, by Bellair......-....... 6 el etatotig teas Rita ts 


Time, 1:58—2:00— 2:02. 

it is due, perhaps, to Ringdove to say, that during the whole race the saddle 
wes upon her withers and that she ran under a hard pull. 
sATURDAY, Oct, 7—Sweepstakes, weights unknown. Two subs. at $200 each. Three 

j ats. 
riweot's b. h. Jerome, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Sir Charles, aged ........... 1 1 
7. Winston’s ch. h. Othello, by Waxy....................--- EES 24S se ET Oa 
Time, 6:10. * Let down in Ist heat. 

This race excitec a great deal of interest, from the fact that it had been a 
stake of long standing, and that the pags had once before tried their strergth 
together in a contest, where the victor of to-day was then the vanquished. Bets 
were very freely made on this race for several days previous, but the confidence 
of the friends of Ochello had increased to such an extent, that before the start 
they willingly offered 2 to 1. The horses gut under weigh in fine style, but 
in a short time something was evidently wrong with Othello. The distance 
between the horses increased very sensibly, and to the very great regret of his 
frievds, it was found that Ochello had let down in the 2d mile of the heat. 





NATCHITOCHES (La.) JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 

The annval Fall Meeting of the N. J. Club commenced on Monday last, the 
234 October. The turn-out was splendid and no track in the Union, ever ex 
bivited a greater display of beauty, wealth, and fashion, than the N. J. Club 
Course at this place. Too much credit can:ot be given to Col. Blanchard, the 
President, and Mr. A. Lecomte, the Vice Presideut, for their untiring exertions 
to render it a point of sufficient attraction for the concourse of persons, who 
were ia daily attendance. The arrangement of the stands, the beauty of the 
track, and the decorum observed by all the visitors cannot be too highly laud- 
ed; gayety, sociability, and a determination to enjoy this rational sport was 
apparent in all. The course was crowded at an early hour, and we counted 180 
ladies in the stand at 12 o'clock. The beauty of the day, the fiving of our na. 
tional flags, the inspiring music of the Italian Band, which was stationed in the 
Judges stand, together with the blaze of beauty arrayed opposite to us, was 
splendid and imposing in the ex'reme. In fact we believe that the history of 
Old Nackitosh, shou d commence from the 234 Oct. Such a week's sport was 
never seen by the oldest inhabitants of our village, and it was well it did not 
last longer, for Horse Mania was epidetnic—:ome were vielently affected, all 
partially ; neither sex nor age was exempt, but with the termination of the 
Races, the disease was arrested, and we are now settling down to ordinary ra- 
tionality. 

MONDAY, Oct. 23, 1843—Purse $150, ent. $10, for 3 yr. olds that have beea in the Pa- 
rish one year, coits S6ibs., fillies 83lbs. Mile heats. 
Lecomte & Co.'s br. c. Picolo, by Lord Byron, out of Nick Biddle’s dam........ 2 1 1 
Wm. Hunter’s b. f. Huntress, by Grey Eagle, dam by Constitution............. 3 dist. 
T. B. Linnard’s (J.G. Campbell's) b. f. Cuity Sark, by Lord Byron, out of Kitty 
Clover by Eclipse........ jectcbniamekieedtninmannages sipareuieidnn REIS I odio -. we 
Time, 2:07—2:06. 

Picolo was the favorite against the field. He shewed point and condition, 
and is really a very fine colt. Cutty Sark had some backers that she would 
take the Purse, but it was known that she had been taken up but a short time 
before the Race, and there was a want of confidence in her capacity for endur- 
ance among the betters. She is a beautiful animal of fine size and blood, and 
will certainly at some future time mske a reputation for herself. The Grey 
Eagle filly was extered merely for the purpose of producing sport, her condi 
tion was notoriously bad—and her position in the race did not disappoint any 
one. Her enterprising owner has evinced a {ondness for the turf, which pro- 
mises a closer contest for the Colt Race at the next annual meeting. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Match for $100, put upand put up. One mile. 


Henry Hertzog'’s Weld Cat Jr... ..cccccccccccccccc ccccces eetidenssnewense ee re 1 
RB. V. Cortes’ Old Sorrel ...cccaccocce 


This was a well contested race, Wild Cat winning by about three feet. 


TUESDAY, Oct. 24— Jockey Club Purse $200, ent. $20, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to 
carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., allowing 3lbs. to mares 
and geldings. Two mile heats. 

A. Carnell’s (J. Chambers’) Imtp bl. f. Queen Ann, by Camel, dam by Langar, 3 yrs 1 1 

Lecomte & Co.’s b. m. Fortune, by [mp. Tranby, out of Ann Page, 6 yrs....-....-. 3 2 

B. Davidson & Co.'s br. c. Little Trick, by Imp. Tranby—Diomede by Florizel,4y 2 3 

Thos. J. Wells’ ch. g. Hugh Carlin, by Imp. Glencoe—Aronetta by Bertrand, 3yrs. 4 4 


R. Totin & Co.’s ch. h. Zimma, by Ulysses, dam by Steckholder, 7 yrs........ mc of 
First Heat. Second Heat. 
ceo dg. fl res - Fee el a 2: 
ss 66 Od eT EE atone Te we 0 ae S" Sola puabalainivel 2:00 
& Time of first heat................ 4:04 | Time of second heat...........-. 4:04 


Track heavy. 

Queen Ann's reputation for size, beauty, acd blood, had reached here long 
before her majesty arrived, and cone were disappointed—she is a perfect waz 
figure, aud all believed that she would rake down the socks, Fortune waa 
known (o be as game a piece of horse flesh as was ever wrapped in hide ; her 
weight killed her—the poor little thing did not disappoint aus—she was always 
close along side, bet it was no go—Queen Ann's stride cut her down and the 
little favorite was as cross and as ucgovernable after the second heat us she 
wes at the start. Little Trick wae a stranger to us all—but too much praise 
cannot be giver to the gentleman who made the entry for hie deportment 
throughout the races. He did rot speak of winning, but he promised to make 
the winter ron, which pledge he kept. His horse was beautiful, but the same 
objection car be made to him as to Fortune, he is too small for a deep track 
Mr. Weil's Hugh Carlin was forth in the race—we predict that he will make 
himeelf Keown to the sporting world before March “45 To the astonishment 
of all Zimma was distanced. He is certainly a fine hcrse, and covered himeelf 
with imperishable glory in bis race with Grey Medoc, 3 years ago. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 25—Jockey Club Purse $175, ent. $17 50, conditions as before, 


Mile heats, best 3 in 5. ‘ 
Thos. J. Wells’ ch. m. Torchlight, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Waxlight by Imp. 


Leviathan, 5 yrs........ peat ie dee aibicen acinileometie bean pincteinticbleia deine ' a3 
Davidson & Co.'s br. c. Little Trick, pedigree above, 4 YIS.....-00------4- ms 2.9 
Lecomte & Co.'s b. m. Rosabella, by Imp. Shakspeare, dambty Timoleon,6ys 2 3 3 
S. McLean's br. g. Wild Cat, by Nicholas, out of Black Fanny, 7 yrs...-..00. 3 4 dist 


Time. 1:57—1:56:—1:56¢. Track heavy. 

Torchlight was the favorite against the field ; she has great size and power, 
aud her stride told the news. Rosabella ad beer an invincible at the best 3 in 
5, but she could not stand the racket in a deep track, ker condition was fine, and 
there was great confidence felt by macy that she would beat Torchlight, but 
she could not come it. Little Trick shewed heels and indubitable bottom, as 
his position in the Race will show. Wild Cat was well known here asa speedy 
horse, be bad given us much sport on former occasions, and there was not one 
person, but was eorry to see the Red flag catch him. He did not run upto his 
usual time by some seconds in each heat. 


FRIDAY, Oct. 27—Jockey Club Purse $275, ent. $27 50, conditions as before. 
mile heats. 
Thos. J. Wells’ eh. h. Stanley, by Imp. Leviathan—Aronetta by Bertrand, 5 yrs... J 1 


Three 


Lecomte & Co.’s b. m. Fortune, pedigree above, 6 yrs ..... o¢enceweeeese Panpunrerrsee 2 2 
T. Kellogg's gr. h. Pilot, by Wild Bill—out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, 6 yrs....... 3 dr 
First Heat. Second Heat. 

Time of first mile........ Sediews wane 1 ine OC Gand WBisccc ccc ccnae — | 
“o 66 Bd  cebteneteentans GO 7 © BF pte Oo ER Se - 2:05 
se “ Sd “ “ ad le Re 3 A. Sree A 2:05 


oneness aeeeeene 2:03 | “ 


Time of first heat ......26---<-. 6:10) | Time of second heat. .........00 6:14 


Stanley was the favorite against the field, and nobly did be bear himself that 
day. He took the purse in two straight heats with great apparent ease, although 
Fortune kept him running all the time. She displayed the same game in this 
race as is usual with ker. Tie track was very deep, from an incessant rain of 
about 16 hours, and she travelled along without the slightest distress or making 
the slightest jostle, but she was obliged to ‘‘lay down the spools” to Welis. 
Pilot disappointed us all. He is a fine looking horse, and was in the hands of 
Mr. Hammond, who had been the trainer of Jot: Bascombe for years. His 
condition raay have been bad, we do not kno for we are uot a judge. It may 
be necessary to add, that the sudden indisposition of the Jockey of Forture. 
compelled the owners to substitute another for the second heat, but we presume 
that the result would have been the same. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 23—A Silver Pitcher, value $100, given by M. Colgan, proprietor of 
the Lafayette Hotel, ent. $10, added, for horses that have tlever won a purse ; weights 
__a8 before. Mile heats, best $ in 5. 
Thos. J. Well’s ch. g. Hugh Carlin, pedigree above, 3 yrs.........-..------+- -- 
B. Davidson & Co.'s b. f. Garter, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Trumpator, 3 yrs... 
Lecomte & Co.'s (Gen. B. Scott’s) b.c. Sir Mark Wood, by Pacific, out of an 
I aniieictandn snkniniatiacs <eqneethaunpeend - ete ea 3 3 
T Kellogg's GY. B. PEGs, Petigred BOSVS, 6 YIB... . .00c-.ccccs cone cocccrce ccece 4 dist. 
B OS. Hart’s ch. m. Texana, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Peter Teazle,5 yrs. 5 dist 
Time, 1:59—1:57—2:01. 
Note— By some accident the trainer of Pilot did not bear the tap of the 
drom, consequently did not let his horse start. By the Rules of the Club, the 


je’ges were forced reluctantly to declare a distance against J.im. 
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The Pitcher presented by Mr. Colgan, Esq., was a neat affair, and regarded 
as an additional proof of the taste and liberality for which that gentleman is re- 
markabdle.—Hopes were entertained that we could keep it in our parish, but 
those hopes were dissipated early on Saturday morning The betting opened 
with ‘* Hugh Carlin” against any named entry, and by 11 o'clock, Garter was 
freely offered against the fie'd, all that was known of her was that she was a 
splendid creature, could make her mile with ease in the forties, and could 
repeat all thetime. It was not surprising then to find the young, the middle 
aged and even the old going it high on Garter But her backers were doomed 
to disappointment. Hugh won it in 3 straigh: heats with ease, and the Pucher 
was delivered to his rider from the Judge’s stand. He was then led tothe 
Ladies stand, when a most splendid wreath of flowers, prepared by the Lady 
of one of the officers of the Club, was let down, placed upon Hugh's head, 
and amidst the waving of handkerchiefs, the clapping of hands, and a perfect 
shower of bouque's, he passed and repassed the Ladies stand. The success 
ful turfites, Messrs. Carnell & Wells from Rapides, left here on Saturday, for 
home, they carried with them the substantial testimories of our real worth, 
and with these testimonies, they also carry, whet we are sure they prize ten- 
fold—the kind wishes and regards of the ladies and gentlemen of Natchitoches, 
and if they are as much pleased with us, as we flatter ourselves they should 
be, we feel certain of meeting them again on the N. J. Club Course, on the 3d 
Monday of October, 1844. It may be necessary to inform them, however, that 
from the indications already exhibited here since the races, they may expect 
to meet some very tight papers. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $25, ent. $5 added, for saddie horses. 

- One mile. 

J.Hauruts’ Jim Fletcher ........-- devbates indeadeale bidcteEnsvesccabe deseuscoducdn!’ § 
Time, 1:58}. 

There were six entries for the above purse, but of their names, or how many 
run, we are not informed. 

SAME DAY—Third Race—Prize, a Saddle and oa Spurs, free for any horse that ne. 
One mile. 


ver won a purse; first horse tu take choice. 4 
Mr Bianchard’s b. f. Tanoka.........---- CR ae Geidioacitiiiciidiiasneaiatiainandns aaiiaese o I 
a PRR ee eae ivahawadteor hecuee 2 

Time, 2:00. 


* All the purses run for were paid in gold and silver, enclosed in purses worked 
by the fair hands of the ladies of Natchitoches. 
And thus euded the Fall Meeting. We predict for the ensuing one finer sta- 


bles, better time, and as genera! an attendance. 
Natchitoches Democratic Herald. 





THE LATE TROTTING MEETING AT BALTIMORE. 

To the Editor of the N.Y. ** Spirit of the Times : Sir,—I am pleased to have 
it in my power to transmit to you for record the most brilliant trotting aff.ir 
ever witnessed in Maryland, which commenced on the 30:h October, over the 
Kendall Course, and continued as follows :— 


MONDAY, Oct. 30, 1843—Purse $100, Beacon Course rules to govern. weight, 145lbs 


each. Twomile heats, under the saddle. 
Jan. Wheipiey's b. B. BiNe..cacccccceceessces PLIERS, SEG pee ke Ore s.% 
BOGEES TOORE TOT. B. TOUTER ES FUNG 3d dcnaccncececctcceccodsonce QUA. concedes 3 2 
nen. Sr UI 0 0 SN en de nedeweedaunneaene Isaac Woodruff 2 3 


Time, 5:32—5:26 

I must here call the attention of your readers to the heaviness of the track 
Through the summer and fall, it has been kept deeply coultered, and in some 
places sanded, fur the purpose of exercising race horses ; therefore quick time 
was remote from the expectations of good ysdges. Yet this in nowise lessened 
the interest of the race, all three having formidable pretensions; and the cir- 
cumstance of Rifle and Ajax having been, previous to this contest, matched 
at three mile heats, under the saddle, for $1000 a sice, to come off on the 20:h 
of May, 1844, over the Kendall Course, made all who knew of this—ard par- 
ticularly those interested—all anxiety for the result. 


SAME DAY—Purse $300, free for ai! trotting and pacing horses 
under the saddle. 
Albest Conklin’s ch..g. Oncide Chief (OG0O8) «5.26000 ccccdccccscocecesssccesess 
5D. Bryan's gr. Wh. Ley GuPeReccdcccctsecccecccoases oneatese bes eeccount neesese 
Time, 7.48. 


Though this race terminated in a single heat, it was a rich treat for us Balti- 
moreans, as but few of us had seen this son of the forest, propelled as it were 
by a species of machinery which we conceived to be impossible to be combined 
with horse flesh. The first two miles were performed in 5:05, Lady Suffolk 
leading. She is too well known for me to attempt any award of praise. Hex 
owner, Mr. B., baving two other engagements withia the week, wisely with- 
drew her from this contest, which must have resulted in defeat. 

TUESDAY, Oct. 3i—Purse $75. Two mile heats, under the saddie. 


Three mile heats, 


2 dr 


. BAGG 6 OB. ©. FOR: édeccccccessuescegp biinotsdicbieiecd aol oil --- George Young 1 1 
J. Whipple’s ch. g. Staunton ......2-----2-2-2-0----- ivi aon A 


Time, 6:15-6:11. 
For this purse there were four entries, Mr. Bryan's Coquett>, which was on 
the ground, (but ranking above the stipulations of the purse, was not allowed to 
start), and Mr. Woodruff's Plumb Bob, who was left at home, a happy result, I 


take it, ‘or the owner of Ion. 
SAME DAY-— Purse $100. Two mile heats, in harness. 


Hiram Woodruff 's br. m. Duchess ....-- Sesneceseoseese eeccee eocces ecccce Socnencce 1 | 
Do POO 6 OE. B. BNEE occ cen nincccnmescnsccdscacescos cccenenconsecaquenscns 22 
George Young's . g. Cayuga Chief ...-...---- seveeseceesses buetiedederssesesse en. dist, 


Time, 5:35—5:45. 

This was a one sided affair, as the Chief behaved badly, aad Ratiler failed to 
realise the expecietions of his friends. 

THURSDAY, Nov.2—Purse $75. Two mile heats, in harness. 


J. Wheipiey’s b.g. Boston .......- cntbieenbnedeinhe néneweusiorae ide te-en---= 1 1 
F. Houck’s Ch. g. [on..c. ccccccacccnnncscccccescenessccnssenansens (reorge Young 2 2 
J. Whipple's ch. g. Staunton. .....-00-000--0-- 008 ciitimndaaemess Wt aa: = = 


Time, 6: 15—6:12. 

Coquette and Plumb Bob were also entered for the purse; the same causes 
operating on the part of the mare, she was no: allowed tostart’ This is the 
usual luck which attends the fortunate owrer of Boston. 

SAME DAY—Purse $300. Two mile heats, in harness. 


D. Bryan's gr. m. Lady Suffolk. .....02-.-c2sensasacecseceseeneceencsecereneeeesss 1 1 
Hiram Woodruff’s b. g. Dutchman... .-2-02-20-e0--0s-sn eens Mbpaensnesaeges eon -- 22 
J. Whelpley’s b. g. Rifle ..0.-. 0200 ---20-0 0-2-2000 lino ee secthiinas ate 3 3 


Time, 5:38—5:25. 

About this race there were much speculation #s regards opiniov, not ir 
money, the Grey mare as the record shews, made a short rub of it; Dutch- 
man made a good race. Hiram otjecied much to the manner after which be 
was shod, aoc thought the result might have been different, as the track was 
very sticky, do not understand me as sayirg that every body agreed with him 
in this opinior. 


MONDAY, Nov. 6, 1643—Purse $400, free for trotters and pacers ; driver's weight, 
145ibs. each. Three mile heats, in harness. 


Albert Conklin’s ch. g. Oneida Chief (pacer) ....-.- ean weer oe iiss tee 
D. Bryan's gr. m. Lady Suffolk (trotter) ......-.. se dihciemmrens RS ae ee ne Be 2 
H. Woodruff 's b. g. Dutchman (trotter) ...... ES AEs SF 


Time, 7:59—8: 15—8:01. 

From a light fall of snow on Saturday and a part of Sunday, the track was 
unusually heavy for trotting, and the time es recorded, said by the knowirg 
ones to be unprecederted—yet Monday, over head was just such a day as the 
6ih November seldom favors us with, and aided by artifcial means, such as 
seraping. the track was as fine as possible under,the circumstances ; ceriainly 
it must be arich treat to us Baltimoreans, who are novices in such sport, when 
the amateurs of New York and Philadelphia acknowledged they never witnessed 
auch an animated race from commencement, to erd—to do justice to any one 
of the nags which contended fur this prize, is a task [ am inadequate to per- 
form, yet all agree that the Grey Mare is the horse of horsee for a trot, and 
the infernal Indian is against the pack, and Datchman though beaten, ts a good 
one. This race while goiag on was rife with interest, yet my attention was 
drawn to the open stand, which I regret to say was the only one patronized : 
many of whom were impressed with tae belief that Hiram was for angling, in- 
stead of driving. One says to the other, behold his fishing tackle ; between 
us it was the longest whip you ever sa¥, and poor Dutchman got many a bite 
while Hiram never got a nibble. | 

The above purzes which you observe are liberal, were given by a gentleman 
from your city; he rented the Kendall Course of its present incumbent at a 
good price, and embarked in this enterprise for which our amatuers tn trottiag 
are deeply obligated, I hope he may make each end meet after the trouble and 
expense he has heen at, to give us a richer treat, than we could possibly have 
auticipated. Y 

Huw much longer, I ask you Marylanders, will you suffer this maaly 
to remain uncherished ; many of you have the means. I shall not, though 
might not be ill-timed ; to make the charge of illiberality, on your parts it lacks 


some hing—I leave it for you to, give it a name. 


sport 


Match, $ —. Two mile heats. ha 
Hiram Woetet™s te =. Sune CineasenSarweeecite iusitetetatedereusvee sewes . as 
J. Whelpley's b. bh. BY o-0c-ee pc a tobe. 





Well contested. Snow falling at the time. 





— 

Oe 
TROUT FISHING IN THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS. 
. wee August las: a bevy of gentlemen of the angle left Bed- 
Salk a pm aad feet into the = bowels of the Allegheny Moun. 
liitd seiienin sie 2 “ the water was co'dest, the shade deepest, the pine 
; st, but where that alloy to manly recreation in the 

mountains—the rattlesnakes—did most abound. 

Anegual, ee eer wl mountains, yet the bluest pinnacles of the 

igh doa . J to thirty miles distant from the town. 
vides Aas y of lines with which we were provided, we took care to 

t rope of considerable length, not to be held in ferrcrem over powerful 

and refractory trout, but for the more benevol 

protection from rattlesnakes, in case Ke “ igo Sr 
necessity of encamping out iol sl en ban, xray mg hemes | 

’ sleeping upon the ground; for a hair rope, 
drawn around your encampment in a circular form, is an effectual protection 
as tusarule bf soytome! or any other kind of snakes. Such 
true reason were put to sian and iy “maps anata peg Pg 
leading manner, they might sheke dike ais ty ae rem a ere 
’ ils in token of acquiescence. 

I once heard an old surveyor, who was no slouch at telling tough stories, affirm 
that during his early career in the Alleghany Mountaius, he uniformly adopted 
the precautionary rope, and that of a morning the outside of the magic line 
would be perfectly embellished with snakes, their heads touching the outside of 
the rope, their bodies being at right angles with the same, but none of them dar 
ing to encroach within the limits of the circle. 

Had Adam and Eve taken the hint from this old Pennsylvania deputy sur- 
veyor, and drawn a hair clothes line around the Tree of Knowledge; or, as 
they did not wear clothes then, had they drawn a hair line around the tree, we 
should have been foc ever debarred the sublime privilege of reading Mrir on’ 
“ Paradise Lost.” 

Our cavalcade consisted of five persons, and what was ominous of foul play 
among the trout, four of the five were lawyers. The fifth was Major ° 
who was entitled to the commission of commissary upon the spot, for in the vo- 
luminous and vast folds of the skirts of his huge English hunting coat were 
pockets of such preposterous dimensions, that the maker might, without niek | 
have warranted them to hold all the game that acy Nimrod of modern times 
could have captured in a week, 

On this occasion, one of the pockets was but partially filled with six bottles 
of aqua vite and one loaf of bread; the other contained a whole tan, whose 
flavor and taste might have converted a whole Sanhedrim. 

[ should not pass by our sable waiter Bos, whose siraame was Cece, hav- 
ing been born in the vicinity of that stream, and who ministered to our crea- 
(ure comforts with an alacrity aad ability that wsuld have made him a favorite 
in the best conducted hotel in the country. 

Bob's sire was an African of gigantic proportions, whose patroaymic cogno- 
men was Rivers ; but as the son was a mere epitome, or duodecimo edition of 
‘is original author, the father, who played upon the fiddle, and entertained huge 
ideas of propriety, reduced Bob to a mere tributary, abridging a syliable in his 
sirnaine, merged the river altogether, and brought him up to respond to the call 
of these two unpoetic monosyllables— Bob Creek,” 

The morning was dark and cloudy, prognosticating one of those warm, pro- 
tracted rains, falling gently and gratefully to the fisherman, slightly discoloring 
the stream, and tempting the wary old denizens of the pooi to leave their places 
of security, and come out from under the cypress roots and projecting rocks, 
and mingle condescendingly with their juniors. 

As men will talk, and sometimes women too, of what runs in their heade, our 
jearned discussion during a ride of twenty-five miles, on the subjects of rods, 
flies, hooks, earth-worms, and the physiology of Gshea, would have filleda vo 
lume of ordinary dimersions. 

But, alas! as the waters rolled not back wher Canute gave command, the 
clouds paid ag little respect to our more modest, but not less ardent wishes ; 
for when within about five miles of our fishing ground, they ma'icious!y folded 
themselves up like a wet black cloak, and moved off to fertilize other fields, 
and discolor other trout streams. And this unmarnerly conduct in the clouds 
we were compelled to submit to, notwithstanding one of our number rejoices 
in the significant baptismal name of Espy ! 

The sun burst out like aschoolboy who had been kep: in. A light breeze 
sprucg up from the north, an infallible token of fair weather. The joyous birde 
darted from their shelter in the mountains, and warbled the orisoas the cleudy 
morning had compelled them to postpone. The merry grey squirrel shook dew- 
drops in our faces, and nuts in our path, as they jumped nimbly from branch te- 
oranch ; and ever the awkward crane, excited with the sudden change, flag 
his huge wic gs with quicker and more elastic motion ag he pursued hia high and 
solitary course. 

[f you should think that it was too late to shake dew-drops from the foliage 
of the mountains, recollect the morning had been cloudy ; or, if you still re- 
mais incredulous and incorrigible, [ will take the liberty of informing, that we 
took some mountain dew along with us. 

All these exhibitions of fine spirits in the birds and squiirels were well 
enough in their place, and would not have been without their interest bad we 
been on an ornithological or zoological expedition ; but as our errand and our 
anbition were of a purely icthyological nature, and ae we felt like the man who 
fished for catfish, and hauling out eels ard salmon, threw them in again, ex- 
claiming as he did so, ‘‘ When I go a cat-en, [ goacat-en.” And as Shak- 
speare says, “ Fourts are clear in July,” and as it follows they are clearer in 
August, we shoule have preferred a shower of rain and a grey mountain stream. 
to all the melody of the forest. As far as trout fishing was concerned, every- 
thing looked inauspicious, for it would have been time thrown away to angle in: 
waters that were as clear as chrystal. 

We accordingly beld a council of war, and after much protracted discussion, 
and contradictory decision and distracted counsel, that only more embroiled 
the fray, we determined to postpone the consideration of the question, whether 
we should carry the war in'v Africa, or, like Xenophon, make a brilliant retreat, 
until the somewkat querulous tone and temper of our discussions, which lowed 
from empty stomachs, might be mollified and soothed by a slice of ham and a 
slight potation, for it was past meridian, and it is astonishing what a wolfish ap- 
petite was geaerated by the thin mountain air, ard, strange to say, it promoted 
thirst too, 

_ You may talk of luxury, sparkling glasses, massive plate, saxony carpets, 
music at a feast, to promote digestion, and enjoy the convivial decanter as it 
flies arourd the circular table with locomotive speed, until it s'ops fron exhaus- 
tion; but Xerxes on a throne, or Anacreon off one, never enjoyed a holiday en- 
tertainment with balf the zest that we did our Ziparian repast. There were we 
on the deep green bank of aclear mountain stream, “ subtegmine fagi," to bor- 
row half a line frora Virgil (which [am surprised nobody ever thought of bor- 
rowing before), the birds supplied us with music, and black Bob, standing in his 
native element, the creek, dipped up from the extremest northward point of a 
rock half a tin cup full of water at atime, which, when qualified with ancient 
Tuscaloosa, gave zest to the ham, and the ham toit. Had Garrick, or even 
Garrick’s ghost, been there, he could not have played Ham-let alone. The ut- 
most uuanimity characterised our post prandum deliberations, and the unani- 
mous voice was for war upon trout, rain or shine, be the streams clear or 








clouded. 

An hour’s brisk drive brought us to the hut where we spent a merry night, 
and a merry day. The majority of our party fished with considerable assiduity 
for two hours; but they wet their lines to no purpo9se—no trout, chub, nor min- 
now deigned to kiss a fly, or nibble an earth worm. The water was colear, 
to be sure, but this total apathy ia the fish to use edibles was inexplicable 

We afterwards learned that ‘‘ Millerism ’’ had penetrated the moun’ains, aod 
the terrifiec believers kep: a kind of fast, or Lent, in August, abstaining from 
meat. Tnis of course bore heavily upon the fishes, for Lent is but another word 
for indiscriminate carnage and cousumption of fishes. Doubiless the troutwere 
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aware of these things, and we presumed from their conduct upon this occasion 
they had no strong partialities for ** Millerism,” and were not anxious to become 
martyrs to that faith. But if we were permitted to hazard a covjecture on a 
point so important and difficult to be so'ved, we sbou'd opine, that if t-out, or 
any other kind of fishes, did exhibit any predilection in that line, they would be 
apt to repudiate the teachings of the great and eloyueut Hooker, and manifest 
a strong proclivity towards tle tenets of that most respectable sect who believe 
in submersion. 

Our first day terminated most inauspiciously, for with all our science, skill, 
and industry, we captured but one solitary trout, and that in a very singular 
manner. 

.While the Major and myzelf were taking a stroil along the mountain stream, 
where it ‘‘ meandered through a meadow,” to adopt avery original and truly 
pastoral phrase, which I think is now quoted for the very first time; while we 
wee thus strolling along, without fishing-tackle of any sort, our spirits down 
to Zero, and we were 

“Showing the code of sweet and bitter fancy,” 
as the French translate it, | suddenly espied a trout of magnificent proportions, 
lyin motionless as though he was wrapt in contemplation, for the approach of 
two bipeds like ourselves did notin the slightest degree disturb his sedate me- 
ditation We gave way tothe natural impulse of the moment, and both of us, 
with an Indian whoop, plunged into the stream, right over the spot where he lay 
cogitating. The fish, terrified with this boisterous and abrupt visitation, 
bounced clear out of the water, and lay floundering on the grass, and in an hour 
he found himself simmering over an element which is the very antagonist 0; 


water. 
By degrees the lengthened shadows of the mountains gave intimation of ap- 


proaching night, and the highest peaks of the Alleghanies, like subjects exalted 
in their Prince’s favor, returned the parting smile of the setting sun, whose red 
lustre gilded the highest leaf of the highest tree, aud left a crimson field on the 
verge of the horizon, making the sky look “red and lazy,” a sure indication of 
a rainy day to-morrow. 

Eucemping on the mountains does very well to talk about, but one experi- 
ment is apt to satisfy the buldest. On this occasion we preferred taking shelter 
onder a comfortable roof, which was perched in the heart of the highest hills 

It is worth atrip of one hundred miles to enjoy the luxury of a night in these 
solitudes. In such shrines of nature, ‘‘that man would think who never thought 
before, and he who always thought would think the more.” After supper, as 
we sat before the door, quietly puffing our Havanas, such was the effective, 
solemn stillness of the place, that not one word was spoken amongst our gar 
rulous crew. You could have heard your heart beat, and a!most detected the 
sound of the red current of life as it coursed from the centre to the extremities. 
There was no song of the nightingale, or hoot of the night owl, nothing but 
profound, expressive silence, interrupted at intervals with the song of the grass- 

hopper, who kept up bis revels when he should have been in bed, and under 
such circumstances, to adopt a line of Scripture, ‘‘the grasshopper was a 
burden."’ 

On such a night, at such an hour, in such a solitude, with nothing visible, 
save a thousand living sapphires in the sky, or the glowworm appearance of a 
good Havara, as some silent, reflecting member of our company inhaled the 
weed with more than ordicary emphasis, I say, loet to every finer feeling of our 
nature must he have been, derived of his auditory nerve, with a plain indenta- 
tion where the bump of imagination should protrude, who could not hesr, or 
fancy he heard, the vocal air stirred with the fabled music of the spheres— 


* As it did foat upon the wings 

Of Silence through the empty vaulted Night, 
Atevery fall smoothing the raven down 

Of Darkeress till it smiled.” 


One member of our fraternity was a seventh son, whose anxious mother 
wished him to embrace the healing art as Lis profession, and as the general be- 
lief is that seventh sons have a healing virtue in their touch, doubtless his fond 
parents prognosticated that he should merit as his motto “ opifergue per orbem 
dica."" The hopeful boy made sufficient advances in the preliminary study of 
chemistry to mix fulminating combustibles, and astonish himself and the neigh- 
bors with the daily discharge of his explosive compounds. This pyrotechnic 
genius had on the present occasion furaished himself with a dozen large sized 
rockets, for the purpose, as he said, of astonishing the natives. And he asto- 
nished them with a vengeance, as the sequel will show. 

Accordingly when we had ceased to be wrapt in contemplation and segar 
emoke, our quondam disciple of AZsculapius discharged his fire-works. Their 
sudden rush through the atmosphere awakened echoes in these solitudes that 
had slept since the creation of the world; their lurid glare painted the pine trees 
red, as they shot high into the firmament, their course wavering as their force 
grew weak, and then bursting they gave birth toa thousand mimic stars that 
emulated, and for a time outshone, the stars that are the “ poetry of Leaver.” 

We supposed the pains and pleasures of the day were over, and were about 
quietly retiring to bed to be prepared for the fatigues of the morrow, when our 


attention was arrested by the trampling of horses and the confused murmur of | 


voices. I must confess we did not feel very easy under these circumstances, 
and made some sudden resolutions about defending ourselves, acd fighting to 
the last gasp, 

As they approached rearer however, we could distinctly hear the words 
‘Millerism,” * Fire,” * Eud” “ Falling stars,” ‘“‘Sigas ta the heavens,” 
* Wicked and perverse geveration,” with occasional ejaculations inspired by 
superstition and terror. Some were on foot, others on horge-back, and almost 
every torse carried double. On one horse was a man, a woman, and two chil 


dren. 
“ Then thronged the mountaineers with terror dumb, 
And whispered through white lips, the End, the End is come.” 


The fiery Aight of rockets which could be seen for miles around, was looked 
upon by these simple sons of the mountain and the mist as the advent of Mil- 
leriem, end the fulfilment of his prophecies. 

We mingled amongat them, aud with well dissembled (e:ror seemed to parti- 
cipate in their feelings and their fears, and saw demonstrated wl.at monstrous 
births are ti.e offspring of ignorance, superstition, and credulity. 

Ove said he saw falling stars, which perhaps he did; another smelled brim- 
store, a third saw the devil, and threw a stone at him, another saw a fiery ser- 
pent in the eky, coiling itself successfully into the letters of the Alphabet thet 
spelled “ the Eud of the World,” and to prove the truth of whet he said, be 
asserted, that all the letters were capital letters, aot an Italic amongst them ; 
and after the serpent formed the last letter of the sentence, he coiled his tail ap+ 
like an emphatic period, and then as ifto give impression to his spelling, be 
suddeuly threw himself in the attitude of three huge consecutive interjections. 

This wasa lie with a circumstance which it was hard to refute, and the fellow 
who uttered it had a fine fancy to say the least of him. Others gave in their 
experience, and all had beholden signs and wonders corresponding with their 
liveliness of i:megination, and their love of the marvellous. 

Matters at length took so serious a turn, that we deemed it expedient to al- 
leviate their apprehensions by addressing them, and one of us gave the meeting 
* speech in the dark ; the burden of which was, that whatever these strange 
fires betokened, whether they indicated the approach of the end of the world or 
mot, (hey bad better be prepared for that event, which would one day most cer- 
tainly come to pass. 

The meeting dispersed, each auditor bad his superatitious fears confirmed, 
and to dovot his tale of terror to relate to his credulous and gaping neighbors. 

Next morning we were up to meet the sun at his coming, and felt that ex- 
uberance of spirits which health, temperance and exercise can alone inspire. 
a and transitory elation of spirits superinduced by a midnight revel, 
pure aud ~ : ends in languor, can for one moment bear comparison with the 
smile of the aan a of Lealth, strength, end felicity which the firs! 
wept dew drop vigcane oo alone ass neal Each pine tree on the mountain 
4ure. The saw-mille i. a > for exuberant mirth, like grief, will start the mois- 

’ © pent up dams during the night had gathered a 


Ghe Spirit of the Cimes. 





and the clear Bob White of the partridge perched upon a poet, made the moun- 
tain desert smile. 

All this sounded and looked well enough, but it was anything else than avs- 
picious to the object of our pilgrimage; the trout streams were still as clear as 
amber, and we well knew that to return to Bedford Springs aftera two days 
cruise without anything to show for it, would subject us to the ridicule of twen- 
ty clever fellows at least. 

As all the fine things availed Hamaan nothing, so all these fine exhibitious of 
nature in the mountains received from us but scanty homage so long as the 
speckled denizens of the brook could ¢cefy us with impunity. 

We determined to catch fish, ‘‘ peaceably if we could, forcibly, if we must,” 
and taking a hint in what we had seen, [ think, in your admirable hebdomadal, 
we determined to adopt the sledge-hammering process, which has but one ob- 
jection, and that is, that the concussion necessary to stun a big fish may prove 
fatal to all the little ones, and this destroys the next year’s piscatory crop in the 
bud; at it we went however, with considerable success, and were likely to be 
pa‘d for our sport, for the supervisors of roads and sundry viewers who had been 
appointed by the Court of Quarter Sessions of Bedford county, to report an 
eligible route for a road in this vicinity ; the practised eye of their surveyor or 
engineer observing at a glance ‘hat the location of the future road must follow 
the course of the stream we were fishing in, they offered us two dollars a day 
and three jiggers of whisky apiece for breaking stone, provided we should work 
with the same alacrity and zeal they saw us manifest upon this occasion. 

The clouds had been exceedingly costive for several weeks, and I shrewdly 
suspect that the largest sky rocket which our Tyro in the medica! profession 
had discharged on the preceding evening, contained amongst other chemical 
compounds, a box of pateat aperient pills, saturated with Bedford water, aud war- 
ranted to operate in twelve hours, for that length of time exactly hed elapsed 
after the discharge of the rockets, when we heard the thunder growling amungst 
the hills, then as it neared you might mistake it for (he drumming of a pheasant, 
then it rolied about like falling rocks, and then began to bellow like a famished 
lion roaring for his prey, and the big crops that shook the leaves assured us that 
our sport among the fishes was about to commence in good earnest. 

We just had time to crawl like lizards under the shelter of a projecting rock, 
and coil ourselves up like the proscribed old Baron of Bradwardiue, when the 
wind blew, and the raio came dowa as though the clouds hed been seized with 
sudden flatulency and diabetes. 

Some of the more timid cast their eyes about, carefully scrutinizing each 
corner and crevice, expecting to encounter the steady gleam of the rattle-snake, 
on whose domein and den we might have incautiously intruded; uothing was 
seen however, except two bats, clinging to the rock, “ their voice was stil! for 
war,” that is, their voice for war was stil!, nature havisg deprived this strange 
web-winged lusus nature, ornithozoologica! animal, this half mouse half martin, 
of both ear and utterance, 


** Bat, bat, fly ia my hat, 
And I’ll give you a piece of bacon fat,”’ 


is the song of the school-boy as he flings up his Sunday hat of a summer even- 
ing, but I would not have given a piece of the remnant of the home cured ham 
the mejor carried in bis huge coat pocket, for all the bats from here to Mada- 
gascar, and there the bats can vie with anything of their inches, except it be 
the Norway rats, to whom they have no Coubt some c!ose proximity of relation- 
ship on the mother’s side. 

When the storm ceased, a superb rainbow spanned the hills, and rested on 
the rock which sheltered us, we bathed in ite radiance, and ovr very complexions 


for a time caught the hues of this— 


** Airy child of vapor and the sun 
Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermiliion, 
Baptised in molten gold, and swathed in dun.” 


By the way, how pleasant it is, after you have beeu scared with the thunder 
to behold this bow in the clouds, a sign and a promise which will endure until 
nature herself shall change; the bow is bent down too, so that the arrow of di- 
vine wrath shoots up into the heavens, and falls harmless at the feet of om- 
nipotence ; were it's position and it's course reversed, the arrows would shoot 
down, splitting the earth asunder, aud instead of being a token anda sign be- 
tween man and his maker, it would fulfil the provisional prophecy of Malachai, 
and emite the earth with a curse. 

As the sky cleared off, and our poetic conversation was running cpon thun- 
der, lightning and rainbows, we espied a chicken hawk wheelicg in dignifed 
circles, gradually ascending, with his crue! eye bent upon the ground, as we 
thought, about to sacrifice some innocent dame partridge, and orphanize her un- 
fledged brood. 

He pounced, and ascended with his prey, and as we watched with solici- 
tude, we soon discovered that instead of alighting te gorge upon his prey be 
awkwardly gyrated high in the air like a wild pigeon shot through the neck, end 
when at an immense height he began with ruffled plamege to descend, seem- 
ingly without the power of volition, until he bounced upon the ground within 
twenty yards of where we were seated. 

Upon runnirg up we observed a weacel, vanishiog among the bushes, and 
upon picking up the hawk, discovercd ‘hat it’s throat was cut. 

Catch a weasel asleep, 

The cunning little animal beid on to his varquished adversary, whose plu- 
mage broke his fall, for had he let go when he achieved his victory, it would 
have been at the risk of his neck. 

The lorg wished for rain colored the water almost too brown for fly fishing, 
which we tried fora while but s00n abandoned ; they bit bowever, with extreme 
avidity at the earth worm, acd in the course of five hours we captured 297 treuc 
of an average length of eight inches, and these were independent of the worm. 
ber we had sledge-hammered, which amounted tu 23, and the big 2e we had 
frightened from his propriety, making in al! 321. 

We returned to the Springs about eleven o'clock that night, wheu another 
rocket announced our approach, It’s sudden hiss for a moment drowned the 
music, and arrested the dance as it shed it's illumination on the white, massive 
pillars that support the portico of the vew mansion house. Many a fair one 
counted our speckled spoil, and mauy a fair one partook of it. 


October 3l, 1843. Fort Pirr 
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The Maidecn’s Spirit to her Sleeping Lower. 
Sleep on, sleep or—lees bright and dear 
Are the friends who hang o'er thy slumber here 
Than the watch of thy spirit-love. 
Thou wouldst sleep for aye could thy soul divine, 
The task to guard thy couch was mine, 
Sent from the realms above, 


Sleep on, sleep on—for thy young Leart’s dreams 
Are bright as the sunset's golden beams, 
Thrown o'er a summer sky. 
No heartless soucds of a mortal throng 
Shall reach thee—but of smiles and song 
Dream when J am nigh! 


Dream on, dream on, not of Pleasure’s lure, 
But the love I bore thee, deep and pure, 
When chained in my bonds of earth. 
We shall dive agaia, but in sunny skies, 
Where Death's unerring dart oe’er flies, 
To chill it in its birth ! 


Dream on, dream on of the happy land 
Will greet thee soon, and the sister oand 
Of friends we loved below. 
Not long, not long o'er thy slumbers deep 
Shall thy spirit-love her vigils keep 
In this scene of human woe! 


Dream on, dream on—for thy altered cheek 
And wasted form of suffering speak, 
Will suap thy life’s frail thread ! 
Then will my guardian task be done, 
And our souls be joined, thou faithful one ! 
Though numbered with the dead! 
Dublin University Magazine. 


S.A. J. 





head, sent their clattering echoes up the valley, the drumming of the pheasent, 


Nov. 18. 
Farmers’ aud Breeders’ Department, 


CHAPIN’S HAND BOOK OF PLANTS AND FRUITs, 
Extracts from the vo!. just published, 

THE ANALYSIS OF THE BEST PASTURE LANDS Shows that they contain from 8 , 
12 per cent, of organic matier mostly vegetable ; from 5to 10 of alumino 
and from 1 to 6 of lime. If buta 10.h part of the grass dies annually on the 
soil, in the state of roois and siubble, vegetable matier must increase m 
time, to a very considerable amount, while arable land cannot be improved 
frora this circumstance, as it is coastantly turned up with the vegetab|e “ 
mains. The leaves and roots of the grasses contain inorganic and _. 
matter; and dry hay, when burned, yields 8 or 10 per cent, of its wei or 
ash, so that, beside the vegetables lefi in the soil, a fine earthy powder ya i 
ed, which is the cause of the fineness of the surface of old grass fields an 
sisting mostly of lime and silica, and differing from the clay soi) originally 
and now below. Clay svil is also modified by the roots‘of grasses penet “4 
ting it, and opening a way for the rains, which carry down the clay with th = 
Thus changes in the character of soils constantly take place. Soils which 
are light contain little clay, and the grasses therefore thrive more ra ane 
and athicker sward is sooner formed; but the rains wash out the clay a : 
they do not form permanent pasture lands, as with clay soils. If the old “ 
ture lands are ploughed up, many years will be required to effect the sa wo 
condition as that before, as the lower soil is mixed up with the fine mould of 
the surface, and the vegetable mattcr disappears by rapid decompositi of 
At first the sowing down of natural grasses on heavy land wil] often = 

oint expectations ; and on light and loamy lands, a thick sward cannot ren 
“ expected ; but in time both soils may be improved. " 


ge 





Inr:GaTiON OF THE SOIL is another mode of improving or m ing j 
‘pe : -& X < ‘ 5 Vi anuring jt, 
This is extensively praciised in South America and the Ea-r, though for no 
other purpose generally than to moisten a dry soil. Bat in more northern 


climates, it washes out the acid and other noxious matiers generated jp t} 
soil. Itsfavorable effects are seen in peat soils, which contain much mates 
unfavorable to vegetation, and in subsequent drainings. ‘I'he deposits also ri 
productive organic and inorganic matter in the form of mud. in addition 
the soluble matter, proves generally of great advantage to plants, They ab. 
sorb from the water the salts which, as we have noticed, are so valuable in 
their growth. Draining and burning of pure soils is also much practised 
When the vegetable matter of the sod is burned the <sh of the plants is left 
to blend with the calcined earth. The ash supplies the svil, like dressings. 
with inorganic matter, and the carbonaceous matter at the same time contri. 
butes te correct and improve the soil. The advantages of burned clay are 
not that it contains any organic matter useful as the food of plants, but that 
it will crumble into a friable powder ; and instead of a paste-like substance 
it becumes comminuted and equally diffused, so as to give a due consistency 
tothesoil. Thus it will render even clay soils more open and modify the 
texture of most others, not chemically but mechanically. Burned bricks 
render soils more porous, and are supposed to imbibe and condense air, 
which facilitates the decay of vegetable matter and aids the early growth of 
plauts, They are thus believed to imbibe ammonia and nitric acid {rom the 
air, Charcoal has a similar effect, though the entire operation of this as 
well as of burned clay, is to be further and better understood by repeated ex- 
periments. 

Lime, itis wellknown, is extensively used in practical agricnkure, and 
uas been from the earliest period. All the varieties of its forms, as rime- 
STONES, SHELLS, CHALK, ETC, are composed of carbonic acid and lime, and 
hen. . is carbonate of lime. But when submitted to heat the carbonic acid 
is Criven off and the lime remains. This is called quick Lime, which, when 
exposed to the air, ultimately falls into powder, by absorbing carbonic acid 
trom the air and torming thereby carborate of lime again; or, when water 
is (brown upoait, swells and becomes one third heavier by the combination 
with ic of the oxygen of the water, and giving off the hydrogen with the lat- 
ent heat of the water which. before kept it in a fluid state. Lime is used in 
& MILD STATPE, & & CARBONATE, in Maris, chalk, powdered shells, etc.; orina 
caustic or quick state, asit comes from the burning or after being slacked, 
Marl contains from 5 to 20 per cent. of carbonate of lime in the state of a 
fiae powder. Shell sand, found on iheshores, contains also from 20 tu 50 per 
cent. of silicious sand. Some lime-stones also contain considerable magne- 
sia, and hence are called MAGNESIAN LiME-stones. Most lime-stones contain 
some magnesia which is useful for plants, but ifabove 10 per cent. it is nought 
to be deleterious, The quantity of lime used in dressing and the frequency 
of its use should depend on the depth of the soil and the mode of culture, 
A large or more frequent application is necessary ifthe soil be wet, bur #ten 
itis thin and dry a moderate coat will penetrate to the depth of vert in 


ches, or the ordinary extent of ploughing. A thinner dressi#®still is re- 
quisite on old pasture lands, the grasses living in2 or 3i S of soil, But 
in reclaiming lands, or laying then down to grass, a y dressing is often 
necessary; andio ordinary arable culture comeéferable quantities are used 
because the soilis deeper n stiff clay eeils after draining, and where there 
is much vegetable matier much litme may be profitably added. 

THe PRODUCTIVE POWERS OF sults are mostly modifled by the plants grown 
on them. Lands un&t for arableculiure, may be made to produce prcfitable 
arcble crops by the continued growth of wood. But there is a difference in 
the kind of trees thus calculated to improve the soil. The pines may not im- 
prove it at all, andthe beech and sycamore may render it even less valuable 
than at first. Oaks render it better only after 15 or 18 years. The larch 
renders it still better, though in astilllonger time. This improvement is 
the result of adcitions tothe soil by the leaves of the trees. But the green 
foliage delays the decomposition of the fallen leaves by shading them from 
the favorable influence of thesun. Some leaves decay more readily howev- 
er than others—the beech aud oak, for example sooner than the pines. 
Those of the cak contain 5 per cent. of saline and earthy matter, while the 
fir tribe afford only about 2. The iraprovement, therefore, is in proportion 
to the quantity and kind of inorganic matter trees receive from theain 
This determines also the kind of grasseswhich will be produced. Lands 
laid down with artificial grasses for a few sears are better fitted for grain 
crops; but they deteriorate after this time, it is believed, if kept in these 
grasses. They will net improve beyond a certain extent, any more than 
they will with any olher crops. Old and extensive commons, heaths and 
wastes are evidences in poiu!. But some grass-lands retain their good con- 
dition tor a long period without manuring, as some rich grain-lands have for 
acentury, Any improvement that takes place is in the teurmation cf a dark- 
be wn surface-soil, imbued with vegetable matter, and which becomes thick- 
er .n proportion to the time it has laid dowa to grass. The thickening how- 
ever sooner ceases if the soil be light and sandy; if moderately heavy, the 
improvement continues longer, and if somewhat clayey, it may be made per- 
manently good. ‘ 

A scale of nutritive equivalents of the most important vegetable food has 
som formed on the proportion of ihe nitrogen they contain, which is as fol- 
ows. 











Substances. Equivts | Substances. Equivts. 
Wheat - = + = - = = 107] Buckwheat, - - - - - - 
Do. Flour, - - - - - - - 1007 Potatoes, ce wen eo oe 
Barley Meal, - - - - - - LI9] Do. kept 10 months,- - - - &94 
Barley, - - - - + - - 130] Do.driedat2t2,  - - - - 126 
IndianCorn, - - - - - - 138) Lentila te ide gp cs Oe 
Rice. ~ = = = = = + M7] Turnip, - - - - - - 1385 
White Haricots, - - - - - 56] Jerusalem Artichokes, - - - 539 
White Garden Cabbage, - - 810); Carrots, RS Re a 
Do. dried at 212, - - - - - 83] Do.driedat212- ---- % 
—_— 7° = © + & + 4» oe Horse Beans, - - - - - 44 
Rye, tee - = - = IL}; Peas, Se i 67 


Thus 44 parts of horse beans, 67 of peas, or 83 of dried cabbage are equak 
in nitrogeu to 100 parts of wheat flour, 138 of maize,or 613 of potatoes. 
But whilethese afford the most nitrogen, they are deficient in the elements 

phosphate of lime and maguesia) which compose the bones, and are there- 
ore of much less value than others as ariicles of food; they satisfy the ap 
petite, but add little tothe strength. All vegetable poisons contain nitrogen, 
and some nitrogenized articles of food contain poisonous principles, as with 
the soLanina Of potatoes and some others of that genus ; but these principles 
are always dissipated or modified, as we have shown, by heat. 

THE TIMES OF GATHERING Crops determines ajsothe amount of their nalri- 
ment. Thus, radishes left too long in the groun! become hard and woody, 
and so with the stem of the young cabbage and the artichoke; and so it is, in 
effect, with the grasses cut for hay. There is much sugar in these, and as 
they grow up, this is changed iato starch, first, and then into woody fibre. 
Therefore, the riper the plants becomes the less sugar and starch they con- 
tain, in proportion to size. Those parts of a plant which dissolve most ¢2s- 
ily are the most nourishing: starch and sugar are readily soluble in watcr- 
The weight of cat straw or hay is less when perfectly ripe. These should 
be cut, consequently, soon after they are at their greatest weight, when both 
the quantity is greatest and the quality is best, and the same may be said of 
all the corn or grain crops. The straw commonly begins to diminish three 
weeks previous to being tally ripe, and it becomes less nourishing after that 


time. Bat the ear of grains which is sweet and milky four weeks before it 
is ripe, afterwards becomes consolidated, the sugar changes into starch, the 
milk thickens into gluten and the albumen of the flour. And when this is 
completed, two weeks before the ripening, the grains contain the grealet 
amount of starch and gluten. If grains be cut at this time, they are heavie', 





and they will yield the greatest amount of good flour and the Jeast bran, a 
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e -kin of the grains are always thinnest at this time. I/, however, they are 

 Jonger, the grains cover ‘hem<elves with a hicker skin for protection, a 
-artot the starch is alsocnaaged into woody fibre, as in the ripening of hay, 
‘ne radish, ete. All corns or grains should therefore be e1t two weeks be- 
{ore ripening. 





WILBRAHAM SHEEP SALE, 
THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY. 


‘(he thirty-sccond anniversary of Mr. Teverson’s Annual Sheep Sale was 
held on Friday, on the farm at Wilbraham. The company was not so nu- 
merous as on furmer occasions. Afier partaking of a substanciai lunch laid 
oat with Mr. Teverson’s usual hberality, they proceeded together to the ground, 
where the sheep were penned, and which ifpossible xcecded in quality those 
exhibiied in previous years, and which have raised the reputation of Mr. 
Teverson so high. There wereupon the ground Messrs. R.J. Eaton, M. P., 
zn. G. Townley, Batson (2). A, Cotton, jun., Hicks, Smith: Rev. T. B. Syers, 
J. Graham, E iward Fisher, ( Linton,)— Watson,— Holcombe, (Br nkley) and 
Watson; Messrs. Burrows, Mayor of Waldon, W. Chalk, (Linton), S. and 
jonas Webb, 8. Jonas, T. King (Bottisham,) Frosts (2), Slater, Weston Co!- 
ville{Claydon, Linton; Woodley, Stansied ; Osler, Witt, Denny Abby ; Cam- 
bridge (Lord Rerawicke’s agent); Horton (Lord Braybrooke’s agent) ; 
Holmes, Buckenham, Palby, West Weating; James Scotcher, Yeldham ; 
Goodchild, Keddington; W. Ladds, Hemingjon, Martin Slater, and many o!- 
hers whose names we could notlearn. Whilst lunch was going on in the 
porn a large party of shepherds and servants were regaled in another part 
of the premises. When the body tad been duly fortified for the fatigues ot 
theday, Mr. Nockolds gave the toast of “ The Queen and Prince Albert, 
and may they safely return to Eugland,” and, at the suggestion ofa neighbor, 
added another= * A good sale,”—afier which the party proceeded to the place 
appointed for business. Mr. Nockolds, aftera slight eulogy, proceded to sale, 
and the lcts were disposed of in quick succession, but few being passed. 
The sheep Were sold in Jots varying in numbers up totwenty, and the aver- 
age prices which they realized were as under. We have appended the aver- 
ggesof the sale of last year:— 


Shearling ewes - - - - W653 O1.------------- 25s. 6d. 
Stock ee OE. 22s. 9d. 
Crones -------- a. =<" ..e-eeeccee 15s. 6d. 
Wethers-------- 2S he ee = e+ 9° 0.0 39s. Od. 
Ewe lamb: - ----- ee 18s. Od. 
Wether do ------ 18s. 6d.- ------------- 20. Od. 


‘The following were the larges: purchasers :—Lords Hardwicke, Sandwich, 
and Braybrooke ; Revds. Graham, Hinxton, and T. B. Syers, West Wick- 
am; J.B. Allix, Esg., M. P.; Alex. Cotton, jun., Esq.; Messrs. Goodchild, 
Keddington; Halmes, Buckenham; Ladds, Hemington ; W. Slater, Weston 
Colville; S. Jonas, Ickleton ; W.Claydon, Linton; S. and J. Webb, Babra- 
am; J. Seother, wool merchant, Yeldon; M. Woodley, Stansted; and W. 
Palby, West Waiting. The sale realized about 20001. 





SOMETHING ABOUT HOGS. 

‘The Massachusetts agriculturat societies are noted for the attention they 
sive to promote improvement in the breed of hogs. Yet they always place 
ai the head of the Committee on Swine some scholar and wit to make their 
report. Mr. Lincoln has immortalized himself by two or three very capital 
oces. This year agentleman, whose name we regret we cannot recal, has 
prepared a report inthe same witty and satirical vein. We makean extract 

‘om if. 

{n the physiozgnomy of the hog there is something that engages the atten- 

a of the most casual observer. There is an expression of cunning in his 

e that betokens shrewdness, and with the length cf the nose we are accus- 
tomed to associate wisdom. Humility is stamped on all his features, and he 
isa most profound thinker. ‘There is also an expression of gravity in his 
countenance, not inconsistent with that contentment and freedom from care, 
which ofien manifests itself in ajolly grunt or a merry squeal. 

flecannot properly be called a non-resistant, although he holds some of 
the opinions of the new sect of Come-outers. He is a firm believer in the 
absulute equality of the sexes, favors amalgamation, and is opposed to all 
soyverament. Here we ought perhaps to beg the pig’s pardon for the degrad- 

s comparison—since he is never so ultra hoggish as to take pleasure in dis- 
turbing religious worship. 

In his domestic habiis the hog is not abstemious or over-nice in the choice 
{ his food, and consults notreatise on cookery in its preparation. Heclaims 
vO kindred with “ striped pigs,” but is temeratein drinking, and may j :stly 
be called a cold water hog. He never signed the total abstinence pledge, yet 
never violated its letter or spirit. He is often in the gutter, yet he always 
goes in and comes out a sober hog—and never boasts of it afierwards. 

The hog is agentleman. This discovery was made as long agoas the time 
of Franklin, and that eminent geome pl was the first to make this impor- 
iant fact extensively known tothe world. The arisiocratic hog eats, drinks, 
and walks about like another gentleman dandy of leisure. He turns up bis 
nose at labor, and despises that vulgar portion of the community wo, from 

wice or necessity, have anything todo. He sports no whiskers, but chooses 
(0 wear his bristles on his back rather than on his chin. He neither smokes 
cigars or chews tobacco, but is content with his own pig-tail. He is celebra- 
ied for, a certain kind of independence in his movements, and will go any 
way buttheright one. Like some of the biped race, he is always in the op- 
position, and the surest way to get him to a desired point is to induce him te 
take the contrary direction. Should he suspect your intention, he refuses to 
gO aby way, even the wrong one. 

The gentleman hog is no Count DOrsay in costume; and his dress, if it 

annotbe valled gracetul, yet, considering that it consists of nothing at all, 
has no posilive demerits, which is more than can besaid of the dandy’s. 

The Lady pig is als» less solicitous about the “puting on of ‘appa- 
rel” than those ot her sex of another race. The form that nature gave her 
is never deformed by compression or by unseemly excrescences at her shou!l- 
ders or elsewhere, and we hope she will not be accused of disrespect to the 
highest orders of the clergy, if she has no superstitious reverence for cardi 
nals and bishops She is remarkable for her “ good breeding,” and in this 

espect fears not comparison with the Queen of avy realm? It is in the de- 

imestic circle where herjvirtaesshine with the greatestjlustre. In the bosom 
of her interesiing family her warmer affections are called forth, and it isthere 
the tenderness and solicitude of the mother forthe welfare of her offspring 
are Most conspicuous. 

The whole business of the education of her infant family in the various 
branches of swinish literature andscience devolvesupon her. She has the 
aid of no Maternal Association, or college or school, but she is competent to 
instruct them in all the duties and acco mplishments useful in after life. 

She first learns taem the Geography of the Siate and so much of the adja- 
cent Territory, as she is permitted to explore. In the Languages, they are 
easily made familiar with their native tongue, which is hog-latin. In Geo- 
logy they godeep into the different strata of the dung heap, but they prefer 
cold butter pudding to pudding stoneand quarts of sour milk, or even swil! 
‘o any otherQuartz. By dintof sundry wacks from theirteacher, they learn 
‘o distinguish Grey-wacke, but rub very hard against Porphyry and Granite. 
{n Arithmetic it is doubtful whether they ever go farther than the Extraction 
0! Roots, and they cluse their elucation by obtaining a knowledge of Music. 
Inthe practice of this divine art they depend entirely on their ownsweet 
voices and discard all instrumental accompaniments, believing that the best 
Pilch-pipe isthe wind-pipe, and that Church Organsare a poor substitute tor 
the vocal organs. They also believe that “ when music, heavenly maid, was 
young,” she had none of these artificial helps at her concerts, and that now 
She has grown ola she can do very well without them. 





ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
FROM “ L’AMOURR,’ BY HENRI BEYLE. 

‘In Piedmont (he writes) I became the involuntary witness of a fact nearly 
similar, but at the time I was ignorant of the details which afrerwards came 
‘omy knowledge. I was sent with five and twenty dragoons to the wouds 
Which skirt the Sesia, to put a stop to some smugg!ing practices carried on 
there. Arriving at nightfall in this wild and deserted place, I perceived among 
the trees, what I believed to bethe ruins of a chateau, but approaching, I saw 
‘omy surprise that it was inhabited. I found there a nobleman, its owner, a 
men about forty years o'd,who was six feet high, and had asinister expression of 
countenance. He yielded me two rooms, murmuring at the necessity. I was 
fond of music, and used to practise there with my marechal des logis. Several 
days had passed ere we discovered that our host kept guard over a woman,whom 
in jest we called Camilla, little suspecting the terrible truth. She died in six 
weeks. A melancholy curiosity led me to see hercoffin. I paid a monk who 
watched by her corpse, and at midnight, under pretext of sprinkliog it with holy 
water, he conducted me into the chapel. I found one of those superb heads 
woich are beautiful even in death. The nose was finely formed, aud the con- 
‘our of countenance had something noble and tender which I shall never forget. 
! quitted the fatal place ; but five years after, a detachment of my regiment 
éccompanying the easperor to his coronation as king of Italy, the whole story 
wes Wold to me = The jealous husband, Count , had found one morning, 
Suspended above his wife’s bed, an English watch belonging to a young man 
who lived in the little town they then inhabited. That same day he reinoved 
her tothe ruined house in the midst of the woods of Scsia. He never pro- 
‘ounced a word in her presence, but in answer to ber prayers held forth coldly 
énd silently the little watch which he always wore. He passed in thie manner 

Carly three yeare alone with her. She died at last of despair, in the very flower 
°! ber age. Her husband attempted to stab the owner of the watch—missed 
“im, and went to Genoa—embarked there, and was never heerd of again. His 
heirs divided his property.” 








REGATTA AT YORK. 

Oa MoniIay the 9:h ult., a regatta took piace on the river Ouse, voter the 
patronage of the mayor and others, and it being the first public affair of the 
kind at York, it was looked forward to with pleasurable anticipation. The river 
is a wide and noble one, is unaffected by tides, and is almost always in a favor- 
able condition for racing. The day was fine, and a vast number of persons as- 
sembled te witness the day’s amusement. , 

A Wherry Race, three pair of sculls aud a coxswain each, two miles and a 
half, wss won by the Adelaide (manned by Messrs. C Wilson, F. Kingcoine, 
J. Mereer, and W. Hill, coxswain ) beating the Fairy (Messrs. W. Cocker, H 
Horner, H. Croshaw, and J, Bartholoman, coxswain.) and the Flying Fish, 
(Messrs KR, A. Burdekin, J. Dslby, M Hornsey, and C. Hill, coxswain ) Woo 
easily in 27 minutes. 

A Skiff Race, one pair of oars and coxswain each, two miles, was won by 
the Mary (manned by Messrs. M. Bradley aod G. Dixon, W Hill, coxswain). 
beating the Frances (Messrs. C Clifford and J. Bradley, J. Bates, coxswain), 
the Pink (Messrs. T. Garnett and P. Bowser, W. Bean, coxswain). and the 
V-ctoria'(Messrs. Houghton and G. Proctor, F. Rickaby, coxswain.) Rewed in 
28 minutes 10 seconds, 

A Six-oared Cutter Race, for adults, two miles and a half, was won by the 
Wiiliam, beating the Rover. The latter took the lead, and kept it until the 
boats reached the bridge, when the William darted forward, and kept tle prece 
dence during the remainder of the race. ‘This race,which was an excellert one, 
occupied 23 minutes and 20 seconds. The following are the names of the 
crews :—The William: Messrs. R Snow, T. Taylor, J Carrol, H. Spofforth, 
J Ridsdale, H. Cuthbert, and G. Dixon, coxswain. The Rover: Messrs. R. 
Carroll, H. Horner, G. Wilson, W. Musgrave, W. Cocker, W. Shaw, and R. 
Houghton, coxawain. 

A Skiff Race, one pair of sculls each (without coxswain), was won by the 
Pink (Kocher), beating the Frances (Kingcome), the Victoria (Gomersal)), 
and the Mary (F. Meadly), after an excellent race, which occupied 21 mi- 
putes. 

A Wherry Race, one pair of oars and one pair of sculls each (randan), with 
coxswain, two miles and a half, was won by the Adelaide (manned by Me-srs 
R Carroll, J. Carroll, W. Prest, and W. Hill, coxswain), beating the Flying Fish 
(Messrs. R. A. Bordekin, M. Hornsey, R. Snow, and C. Hill, coxswain), and the 
Fai y (Messrs. W. Cocker, L. Kocher. H, Horner, and H. Croshaw coxswain.) 
Toe winner took the lead and kept it Rowed in 25 minutes 25 seconds. 

A Sculling Match, for keel boats, was won by the Good Intent (E. Parkin 
son.) beating the Ranger (T. Franks), and the Egg (R. Booth) Four others 
s‘aried, This match concluded the regatta. Bell’s Life. 


FOUR-OARED RACE ON THE ISIS. 

The race for 25/. a side, between the two amateur crews, the Wave and 
Dreadnought, from their well known rowing merits, caused a greet deal of inte- 
rest amongst the lovers of aquatics in Oxford. Oct. 9:h was the day appointed 
for the trial of skill, and as the hour advanced, although a wet day, several thon- 
sands were on the towing-path and in the meadows alongside the Isis. The 
umpires having been chosen, and a referee having been selected, both buats ap 
peared, manned as follows :— 











DreaDNovuent. Wave. 

Boddington .....- viet oven 10st Olb | Hartwright.............--10st IIIb 
nia diiaveeamene ge ee A ES avec wc ance ea all Ilst 13ib 
SA i vctisctcedinwssieen ee eee oe oii ca ssiececascs List 6lb 
Franklin (stroke) ...---.-- 10st 9b | Venables (stroke) ........- Ilst Olb 
Cooke (coxswain)....-..-. 8 t 100 | © Coamberiain (coxs) ..... 9st lb 
4931 Sib 54st 4b 

The Wave was the favorite at 6 to 4, but no takers—2 to | wanted. The 


latter having won the choice of water took the towing-path side, which is allow- 
edtobe ashght advantage Atthe word * Off’ both crews went te work 
in good earnest, the Dreadnought having a slight advantage for upwards of a 
hundred yards, when the Wave shot ahead and kept the lead to the entrance of 
the Gut, but here the Dreadvought came up, and again had a slight lead for a 
short distance. At this part of the river No. 3 of the latter boat caught three 
crabs successively, which somewhat impeded her progress, and the Wave again 
collared her. A fine neck and neck race ensued to the Willows. Here, how- 
ever, the superiority of the Wave was manifest; her crew made a spurt, shot 
ahead, and no withstanding the determined pulling of the Dreadnought’s plucky 
crew, kept the lead, and arrived at the goal two good boats’ lengths ahead, win- 
ning the race in aclever manner. The distance, one mile and a quarter, was 
performed in 19 seconds under nine minutes—the quickest time of a four-oar do- 
ing it on record. The wiuners tuwed in the well-known boat the Vivid, built by 
Mr. Isaac King, of Oxford. The losers had the Dreadnought, built by Mr. T. 
Hall, also of Oxford. The latter was never beaten before. We th nk our cor- 
respondent has made some mistake in the time, for a gentleman of the O. U. B. 
C. has written to us to state that he took great pains to ascertain the time cor- 
rectly, and by his stop watch it was 9} mio. exactly, which is considered good 
work against streain. Ib. 


COC -_-——_ 


Salimagquindi. 


S. S. Prentiss anp Freperika Beemear.—The Concordia Intelligencer of 
the 28th in noticing a recent speech of the Hon. 3.8. Prentiss at Na'chez, 
says: 

h the truly great speech delivered by Mr. Prentiss on Saturday last at the 
court house, Natchez, be, in language beautiful and peculiar to himse!’, al- 
luded tothe pleasure of sympathy. ‘Thatemotion ot the mind which promp's 
the feeling, and assures the belief, that, in our effurts to accomplish good, there 
are a thousand hearts beating in unison with vurown. He dwelt with great 
eff2ct upon the encouragement to exertion, such a cunsciousness excited in 
the viriuous, this sympathy of the good forthe good. Illustrative of this 
subject, Mr. P. said that he had just finished reading someot the beautitul 
romances, the scenes of which were located in Sweden, that far off land, as- 
sociated in our minds with the poles, with snow and ice, with every thing cold 
and freezing. Yet upon reading the amiable authoress, Fvederika Bremer, 
said the orator, “TI find she portrays the same warm affections, the same do- 








skies—the same sparkiing eyes, and lovely children, the same beauty, the 
same warmth of heart exists among the sterile ice bound regions of Sweden 
that arein our own lovely South. She portrays the sympathy of heart for 
beart, of good for goot, thatis unaftected by climate or place, the warm at- 
traction that is called for by virtue for virtue.” 

It is an interesting fact in the history of this gifted lady, that in Mississippi, 
so far from her native land, among a people so widely different, in Jaws, lan- 
guage and climate, thatshe, by force of her talents, could affect the popular 
assemblage, and cause her name to be greeted withenthusiasm. And this 
simply by portraying that humanity of which Mr. Prentiss so beautifully 


rate, and ocean and continent intervene. 
Discourses ON ART, BY THE LATE WasHINGTON Al.Lston —The writer of 


? 


manuscript aseriesof papers on the “ theory, principles and practice of art,’ 
which were read by the anthor tothe reviewer last winter, ‘ These dis- 
courses,” says the reviewer, “ appeared to embody the expericnce, study and 
reflection of his whole artist’s life; and were written with marvellous beauty 
andeloquence., It was amost interesting and impressive thing to hear that 
beloved and venerated person, after making all his peculiar arrangements 


the chair and the fire—warming his feet—lighting his cigar—and reducing 
his manuscript to crder—read on, hour after hour, pausing occasionally to an- 
swer a question, or explain a point, those masterly expositions, clothed in the 
richest formsof language; at one moment stating some profound principle 
with extraordinary power, at another illustrating it with incomparable beau- 
ty; then describing a favorite masterpiece of painting with such feeling and 
pictorial skill, that sight itself could scarcely surpass the loveliness of the 
impression his description made; his large, mysterious eye growing larger 
with the interest of his subject, his voice increasing in volume and strength, 
his pale countenance transfigured by his kindling soul to an almosi superna- 
tural expression, until, as he uttered passage alter passage of luminous and 
magnificent discourse, he seemed to become the inspired prophet, disclosing 
a new revelation of the religion of art.” 


Suakspears anp Miiton.—the editor of the Liverpool Mercury recently 
expressed the opinion, that Shakspeare was the greatest map, intellectually 
speak ing—in other words, the greatest genius that ever livei—in any age or 
country. This declaration led the way for sundry communications, claiming 
the palm of superiority for Milton, and these brought forward others on the 
side of Shakspeare. One of these correspondents says :— ) ; 

“ Milton is a pyramid,a St. Peter’s, a Collosseum; Shakspeare is ali Swit- 
zerland, with its white mountains, its polished glaciers, its lovely lakes and 
valleys, its avalanches, its vines, its storms, its woods, its beauty, and its 
magnificence.” 

After quoting from other correspondents the Mercury says :— 

“ And tor our own paris we end as we begun, by giving itas our unshaken 
judgment, that, though Milton and Homer, and many other great men have 
appeared,and have instructed and delighted and astonished the world, yet that 





Shakspeare, not for'sublimity alone, nor for descriptive power alone, nor for 


/ ness the Grand Duke Michael of Russia. 
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mestic loveliness, the same bright hospitality that I thought peculiarto sunny | 
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true eloquence alone, nur for persuasion, nor concentrated ‘hough, nor in. 
venlive genius,no’p netration into the Lu nan intellect or the human heart, 
but for all these, and far“ more” than a!l these, was, and is, the GREATEST 
MAN the world has ever seen. 

We go (says the Boston Courier) wit’) the 
speare. 

There is a Palace “on dit” that Prinee Albert has developed a strong attach 
me dhe the Sports of tl e turf, but that his aspirations to possess a Royal racing 
Stud have met with the very oprosite of sympathy from his illustrioas con- 
mgr We “know” that the Prince has been most sedulonsly “ cultivated”, 
eat ae es a sae possess Superior facilities, in more senses than one 
hose fe gp jee (failing the “ jen”) of attaching him to the turf, bat, until late- 
a ‘a cata have not been successful. ‘['ime will show whether his 
re oe teagcir has quite as mucha will of his own, sometimes, as 

ot} par.ies, will be allowed to indulge in the dangerous whim. 

Age & Argus. 

Herepirary Nosiviry.— J consider hereditary nobility,” says Sismondi, 
the greatest modern historian, and himself of the school called Liberal, “as 
entirely coufor mable to the natural sentiments of mankind, Nobility is a 
property which becomes the more precious in proportion to the growth of na- 
tional liberty,and in proportion as the glory of families is connected with na- 


tional glory.” 

Errects or Weattu.— His son a pattern!” cried old Martin. “How 
can you tell me that? My brother had in his wealth the usual doom of 
wealth, and rootof misery. Ue carried his corrupting influence with him 
go where he would; aud shed it round him, even on his hearth. It made of 
his own child a greedy expectant, who measured every day and hour the les- 
sening distance between his father and the grave, and cursed his tardy pra- 
gress on that dis.nal road.” Martin Chuzzlew it. 

Wuo can Beat THIS ?—A correspondent of the Eastern Sentinel boasts 
thus :—As [ have often read in the papers of great men being praised for 
their great deeds, &c., Lthink I have a right to tell what Ihave done. First— 
1 was five years a teamster; three years aconstable ; nine years justice of the 
peace ; 17 summers I was lime burner; 19 winters I taughtschool ; 27 years 
a commissioned officer, from lieutenant to major; 13 years I was lock-tender 
on the Lehigh Canal, Lock No. 46; anc [am father of 16 children—name- 
ly, 10 sons and 6 daughters ; and the best of my story is, that I have quit drink - 
ing liquor. I was bom in 1789. My name is Hope,and I have faith, and 
show charity. Canada Paper. 

Napoleon and Byron,.—lt is Macauley, we believe, who speaks of the fact 
that two of the greatest, if Lot the two greatest men of the nineteenth century, 
Napoleon and Byron, had achieved their glory and lain down to rest, at an age 
when other men are just beginning to discover their powers. The remark was 
brought strongly to mind by reading the fo'lowing record of events in the life 
of Napoleon, which is to be inscribed on his tomb beneath the glittering dome 
of the invalids. 

* Born on the 15 h of August 1769 ; captain of a squadron of art llery at the 
siege of Tonlon, in 1793 at the age of 24; commander of artillery, in Italy, 
in 1794, at 25; general in chief of the army in Italy, in 1796, at 27; general 
in chief of the expedition of Egypt in 0798, at 28; first consu'!, in 1799, at 
30; consul for life afver the battle of Marengo, in 1809, at 31 ; emperor of the 
French, in 1804, at 35; abdicated the throne after the battle of Waterloo, June 
18, 1815, at 46; died in exile at St. Helena, May 5, 1821, at 52.” 

Byron died at 36. Napoleon’s life was over at 46, though bis existence con- 
tinved a few years longer in small disputes with the bearish and boorish Hudson 
Lowe, and in confectionary sports with ‘ Betsee’ Balcombe and le petit Las Ca- 
sas. But perhaps one’s earthly career is not to be measured in this way. Old 
Parr dozed thruugh a century and a half; but it is a question whether his ex- 
tended sojourn on earth was worthy of the name of living—certainly not if it 
be true that 











Liverpool editor for Shak- 


‘* A day, an hour of glorious life, 
Is worth an age without a name.” 

Our calendar should be a computation by actions, achievements, and thoughts 
not an estima'e by days and years. He whois the same now as he was a 12, 
month ago has not lived, at least not to much purpose, during the intervening 
space. Pennsylvanian 

Wreck of the Pegasus.—A few days agoa bottle was picked up at Waborne, 
on the Norfolk coast, which contained a piece of paper on which the following 
had been written, in all probability by the gentleman whose name it bears, almost 
at the last moment:—*‘* Pegasus—God help us! she’s sinking! The bottle’s 
empty—'twill swim, and we also, into eternity! Ferewell—Evuron.” 

Standard. 

Rapid Increase of Population.—Ov Saturday morning a young woman, named 
Kitty Barry, residing in Jennings-buildings, High-street, Kensington, a locality 
inhabited by the lower order of Irish, was delivered of three children, two boys 
and a girl, to the no small surprise of the union surgeon by whom she was at- 
tended, They are all fine healthy children. They were the same day named 
by Mr. Bugden, the Roman Catholic priest for the district, Jobn, Joseph, and 
Katherine. ‘Tne residence of the mother was during Satarday and Sunday vi- 
sited by a large number of her countrywomen, who, in “wetting” John, 
Joseph, and Catharine’s * eyes,” got very merry on the subject of their coun- 
trywoman’s fecundity, the only drawback on which was that she has ro hus- 
band, 

Activity of his Grace the Duke of Wellington.—The active and industrious 
habits of the Duke of Wellington, nuw in tue seventy fifth year of his age, 
are wellknown. The following is a recent instance of his Grace's vigorous 
activity at so advanced a period of life: —Upon the Duke’s arrival in London, 
on Monday, the 2J instant, from Walmer Castle, en route to Windsor to attend 
a Privy Council beld that afternvon at the Castle, his Grace unexpectedly met 
a messenger frdyn her Majesty, at Apsley House, the bearer of an invitation to 
dine with his Sovereiga on the following day, at the splendid banquet given by 
her Majesty in honor of the arrival of ber illustrious visitor, his Imperial High- 
His Grace procee led to Windsor, at- 
tended the Privy Council, and immediately it broke up returned to town by the 
Great Western Railway, and left London by the Dover railway, arriving at 
Walmer Castle the same night, the Duke having an engegement at Walmer, 
which he kept with his usval and habitual punctuality. The Duke left Walmer 
the vest musping, proceeding in his carriage to Folkestone, and from thence to 
town by the railway, intending to have reached the Paddington Terminus in 
time for the half-past five o’clock train to Slough. Upon arriving, however, at 
Peddington, the train had left some few minutes, and there was no other train 


to start until half past seven o’clock that evening, which would not have enabled 
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an article inthe last number of the North American Review, on “ Raezyas- | '0 ses me a soft sawderin’ and a courtin’. 


ki’s Modern Art in Germany,” pays a beauti!ul tribute tothe memory of All- | like in this world. Two ships in acalm are sure to get up alongside of each 
ston. We derive trom it the gaatifying intelligence that Mr. Allston leftin | other, if there is no wind, and they have nothing to do but look at each other; 


his Grace to reach Windsor Castle until half-past eight o’clock, the hour at 
which the Royal dinner party were to assemble in the grand banqueting room— 
the Waterloo gallery. As h's Grace was iv his usua! travelling attire, and as 
there would not have been time for him to have dressed for dinner after his ar- 


rival at the Castle, the Duke lost no time in returning to Apsley House,where 


his Grace made his toilette, proceeded beck to Paddington, left for Slough 
a’ half-past seven o’clock, arrived there at twelve minutes past eight, and en- 


spoke, his mind illustrating by bis sympathy for hers, that greatness and | tered the Royal residence at half-past, just in time to mingle with her Majesty’s 
goodness vibrate to the same emotions, though thousands of miles may sepa- | illustrious guests (as he reached the top of the grand staircase), who were then 


proceeding to the magnificent banquet in the Waterloo chamber. 
Natural Attraction.—" 1 don’t hike to be lef. aloue with a gal, it’s plaguy apt 
There's asort of nateral attraction 


natur’ does it. Well, even the tongs and the shovel won't stand a!one long ; 
they are sure to get on the same side of the fire and be sociable; one of ’em 
has loadstone and draws t’other, that’s sartin. If that’s the case with hard- 


hearted things | ike oak and iron, what is it with teader-hearted things like hu- 
mans! Shut me up ina ’sarvitory with a bandsome gal of a rainy day, and see 


if I don’t think sbe1s he sweetest flower in it. Yes, I am glad it is the dinner- 


—placing his lights each in a certain position—setting bis foot-stool between | pel, for I ain't ready to marry yet, and when I am, I guess I must get a gal 


where I got my hoss, in old Connecticut, and that State takes the shine off all 


creation for geese, gals, ard onions, that’s a fact.” 
Sam Slick in England. 


Jenkinson and Smith's Race.—The quarter of a mile race for £25 a side, be- 
tween Charies Jenkinson (the London Stag), and John Smith (the Regent-street 
Pet), came off on Tuesday, Oct. 10, on the road leading from the Crown Inn, 
Southgate, to Cock Foster, in the presence of a pretty strong muster of spec- 
tators, among whom were many staunch supporters of the London and subur- 
ban pedestrians. 

Both came to the scratch in the best possible condition, especiaily the Stag, 
who declared he was never in better order for running in his life. Smith made 
the running at a tremendous pace, and in the first two hundred yards was at 
least two yards in advance, which he increased to nearly double that distance in 
the succeeding 100 yards, and at this period looked very much like a wioner. 
He kept the lead to within about 69 or 70 yards from home, when he fell a trifle 
off his speed, the pace at which he commenced evidently having a great effect 
upon him. The Stag then came alongside of him, and one of the most severe 
struggles on record ensued, amid the shouts of the friends of both parties. On 
coming over the wet ground Smith appeared open-mouthed, and apparently 
groggy: but he manfully continued tu exert himself to the utmost of humana 
power, but witheut success, for Jenkinson ultimately ran in a winver by be- 
tween four and five yards, his succees being hailed with unbounded delight by 
nis numerous friends, whose cheers were “loud aod long-continued.” Both 
were greatly distressed at the finish, particularly Smith, who subsequently re- 
gretted that he made the running from the start at such amazing speed. The 
distance was run in fifty-three seconds. The betting was 5 to 4 on Smith, and 
a pretty good amount was speculated on the result. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


CoOL , S.C. - Jockey Club Meeting Ist Tuesday, 5th Dec. 

Mowroustrny, Als. Bertrond Course, Jockey Club Meeting. 41h Tuesday, 26th Dec. 
Naronez, Miss. - - Pharsalia Course, J. C. Fall Meetinz,5t» Wednesday, 29:h Nov. 
New ORLEANS - - - Louisiana Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, lest Wednesday. 27th Der. 
Savanwnan, Ga. - - Oglethorpe Course, J. C. Fall Mee:ing. 4th Wednesday, 22d Nov. 
Oprtousas. La. - - St. Landry J. ©. Fall Meeting, 4th W e¢nesday, 22d Nov. 

—— 


ANTI-MATHEW; OR, A CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 
BY T. HOOD. 


It is utterly in vain to think of stemming the tide of opinion—taste it cannot 
well be called—which in these our days is running, gushing, streaming, and 
roaring in favour of cold water. Aquarius is the sign of the times. The world 
is all abroad on an universal aquatic excursion ; ducking, dadbling, drenching, 
soaking, and sousing being the order of the day—which is the wettest day ever 
known even in the history of this wet climate, thanks to a Mathew and glory to 
a Priessnitz! Voices now there are heard none, save those of the teetotaller 
and the hydropathist, which are as the roar of many waters, and comparable to 
no mortal eloquence. 

The waters are out with a vengeance ; and what is more, they will soon be 
out in the sense of exhaustion, if the water-drinkers are not more abstemious, 
or if the pleasures of the pump are not to be enjoyed in moderation. It is evi- 
dent from the enthusiasm of the Mathewites (who are not Luke warm,) that 
men may be intoxicated with water as well as with wine, and that sobriety is by 
no means necessarily one of the virtues of aqua pura. The father of temperance 
huaself must clearly have been more than half seas over before he landed on 
the British shores. We can only compare his visit to an inundation ; and we 
felt, when we heard of his coming, as if the river Shannon had announced his 
intention to make the tour of England, and wait on the Thames. 

It is comfortable to think that his reverence can only work wonders, and has 
not the gift of working miracles ; otherwise he would turn all our own wine into 
water,—a transmutation dec dedly contrary to sacred precedent, and infinitely 
more worthy of a Mohammedan divine than a Christian minister. 

We have no antipathy to water, although we have the vile taste to prefer cla- 
ret; we think, as the proverb goes, there is a place for every thing, and of 
course there is a place for water ; there is, for instance, the sea, where there is 
ample room for it; the beds of rivers, where we engage never to disturb its re- 
pose ; ponds, where it is a great convenience and satisfaction to fish; tanks in 
which we promise never to dip our tankard ; and the tea-kettle, with which we 
would gladly live upon terms of good-fellowship, only stipulating that it is not, 
like an insolent usurper to push the decanter off the table. But water is just 
now the most intolerant, domineering, intrusive, and encroaching of all the ele- 
ments. Instead of standing quietly in our ewers and vases, it insists on usurp- 
ing our glasses, and endeavours to wash the wine out of our cellars. 


Having long been dipped figuratively, we are now on the point of being dipped 
in fact, and besides being over head and ears in debt, we shall very soon be over 
head and ears in water. While politicians apprehend a national decline, our 
fear is, that we shall perish of a national dropsy. Britannia rules the waves no 
more; the waves now rule Britannia, and Mathew “ wields his little trident” as 
viceroy of the waters. These affusions, effusions, and infusions, will infallibly 
terminate in confusion ; the only statesman capable of helping us in this “ rainy 
day”’ is Mackintosh ; and, unless the waters speedily abate, we can only be 
saved, like Dutchmen, by being dammed. Theologians assure us that men are 
not to be saved by works, yet here is a school of divinity, of which Father Ma- 
thew is the principal, which maintains that men are to be saved, not only by 
works, but by water-works! ‘The doctors of this school ought to settle at 
Chelsea, and open their academy ina reservoir. As ina conflagration, peo- 
ple cry—‘“ Fire! fire! fire!” So the shout should now be—** Water! water! 
water !”” 

There ought to be formed a Water Assurance Company without delay, and 
instead of fire-engines charged with water, there ought to be water-engines pro- 
vided with all manner of combustibles, to be used at temperance festivals, and in 
all cases of the like inundations. 

‘ Holloah !—there is water at Mr. Dribble’s !—Water !—water !—water !”’ 

** No fire to be had, as usual.— Water !—water !—water! Where is Dribble 
msured ?”’ 

‘In the Dolphin—send for the Dolphin water-engine.—Water !—water !— 
water !” 

‘* Where did the water break out ?”’ 

“ At the pump.” 

* No, it was in the cistern.— Water !—water !—Not a spark of fire to be 
got !’ 

‘Save me !—save me !—I am drowning !” 

“I know that voice. It’s poor Mrs. Brook ; her husband is Secretary of the 
St. Dunstan’s Total Abstinence Society.” 

‘* Which meets at Mr. Dribble’s !”” 

‘ That explains all; Brook and Dribble are lost ; | have no doubt they were 
irreclaimable ; I prophesied their fate six months ago.”’ 

‘No, no! poor Brook has escaped this time ; but with such a drenching as 
will be a lesson to him while he lives.” 

‘** Brook, where’s Ford ?”’ 

“* Ducked.” 

‘** And Dribble?’ 

** Dribble’s drowned.” 

The thought has occurred to us that the late dreadful ravages occasioned by 
fire in the metropolis may be accounted for by the natural spleen of that destruc- 
tive element at witnessing the triumphs of its ancient rival, water, in the person 
of the apostle of temperance. Vulcan was determined to show that he was not to 
be put down, or rather put owt, without a struggle ; so that we have narrowly 
escaped being indebted to St. Mathew for a second fire of London. It is quite 
clear, that the excessive water-drinking promoted by the reverend gentleman 
during his mission amongst us diminished the supply of that fluid, when it was 
so imperatively required to arrest the progress of the conflagrations we allude 
to. With all his cold water, therefore, we cannot but pronounce his apostleship 
in incendiary ; and we must add our deliberate opinion that the incendiary who 
yeeps a country in hot water is not half so much to be reprobated as the incen 
diary who keeps it in cold water. But as this is the age of compromise, we 
are disposed to suggest a concordatum between the conflicting principles, and 
would humbly recommend, as a middle course between fire on one side, and 
water on the other, a common resort to the liquid which the Indian tribes call 
jire-water ! The advantage of this would be, that those who love an innocent 
tumbler of punch would be reinstated in the enjoyment of that cheap luxury ; 
and the excise would exhibit handsome returns. 


“ Raising the wind,” used to be a favourite occupation in this great city ; but 
raising the water is not the only employment in vogue, and there is nearly as 
much humbug in the latter as in the former vocation. ‘There is so much pump- 
ing at present, that there will soon be no such thing as a secret, and in this res- 
pect water may lay claim to one of the established properties of wine. This is 
perfectly consonant with the two proverbial positions, hitherto thought to be 
somewhat at variance,—namely, “in vino veritas,’ and “truth is found in a 
well.” ‘Truth may properly be said to be found in a well, since it is notoriously 
discoverable by pumping, and the Mathewites ought accordingly to be the sound- 
est philosophers of the day ; it is their distinctive glory to penetrate to the very 
springs and drinks at the fountain-head. 

We have no objection to drop odours (provided the sweet incense of flatt ry 
is spared us,) but we have every objection to “ dropping wine” in the sense in 
which the temperance societies propose to drop it. If wine be poison, at least 
it is “‘ sweet poison,” which cannot be said of those essentially insipid potations 
which the wild Irish are grown so perversely addicted to. Better to die of a 
grape-stone with Anacreon, than run the hazard of a death as damp and dreary 
as that of Lycidas ;—although the teetotallers would have grudged that hapless 
youth even the “ watry deer’ on which the poet represents him floating. 


Had Mr. John Gilpin been a teetotaller, he would have taken his holiday at 





his ‘ two stone bottles.’’ A party on the Thames now means a party to drink 
Thames water ; and Donnybrook fair is resorted to for the sake of the brook itself ! 
Guinness in vain multiplies the X’s on his barrels ; he will soon be X-Guinness, 
expelled by the Teetotallers and excommunicated by Father Mathew. The 

ood old Irish usquebaugh (which is Hibernian for eau-de-vie) is of less account 
than ditch-water: the water remains, but the life is extinct ; life in Ireland is 
now the life of a fish or a water-fowl—a sort of game of duck and drake ; the 
Irish have ceased to be sons of song, and are become, through their aquatic ha- 
‘bits, mere studies for a naturalist. Moore ought to leave the concluding chap- 
ters of their history to be written by Waterton. 


The tranquillity produced by temperance is the very reverse of still-life, and 
the canker in the heart of the country is no longer a worm The worm of the 
still is not the worm that “ dieth not,” for it is almost at its last gasp, and the 
distillers are filling their vats with tears, as Milton’s daffodillies filled their cups, 
for want of a more generous liquor to replenish them. We are informed that 
the popular melody at Donnybrook, in August last, was the “‘ Meeting of the 
waters.”’ 

a only army of water-drinkers mentioned in history was the army of Xerxes, 
which, the Greek chroniclers assure us, drank a river dry at every meal. No 
iy Greeks thrashed them! Juvenal affects to discredit the story, but 
pr er me Petarnas probable one, when we reflect on the fate of the Per- 
P The ancient philosophers ap to have given no countenance to the water- 
rope mania. Diogenes, though acynic, showed his respect for wine in 
the choice he made of his abode. No sooner did he drain his cask than he re- 





solved to reside in it for the sake of the bouquet which still adhered to the 
staves, 
Diogenes surly and proud, 
He snarled at the Macedon youth, 
Delighted in wine that was good, 
Because in good wine there is truth, 
But growing as poor as a Job, 
And unable to purchase a flask, 
He chose for his mansion a tub, < 
And lived by the scent of the cask. 


Aristotle’s convivial character is beyond dispute. He is known all the world 
over by the name of the Stagger-ite, on account of the extraordinary freedom 
of his libations. His works bear witness to his celebrity as a toper, for they 
have been staggering the learned world ever since they were composed. It 
has even been remarked that the name of Aristotle rhymes to bottle ; but this 
was probably accidental. 

The case of Aristippus is too notorious to require an observation ; and as to 
Socrates, it is as.certain as any historical fact can be, that drinking caused his 
death. He probably acquired the habit of tippling by resorting to the taverns 
and gin-shops of Athens, to escape the voluble tongue of his lady, who, being a 
practical hydropathist, usually treated him on his return home to a cool shower- 
bath,—‘“ A woman’s weapons,—watcr-drops.”’ 

It is time for the rivers themselves to feel alarmed, particularly for the inte- 
rest of the fish, who have dangerous rivals in the teetotallers. A fish out of 
water is the most melancholy object in creation. Would not a “ meeting of the 
waters’’ be expedient? The Shannon should of course head the movement, 
and issue a manifesto commencing with “ Rivers, arise!” The Boyne-water 
is notorious for its powers of public excitement ; but in every part of the island 
there are plenty of murmuring streams and brawling brooks to get up a most 
respectable agitation, and there would be no want of the habit of spouting, or 
of the “‘torrens copia.”” ‘The cause is enough to make a standing pool fluent, 
and put a puddle in a storm. We do not presume to offer an opinion as to the 
steps the rivers should take in this emergency; but a “run on the banks”’ will 
be probably recommended. 

A run on the banks, or at least arun to the banks, may be said to be the course 
recommended by the Irish apostle. We see no objection to tne banks, if men 
would only stop there ; but the sight of water makes a tcetotaller’s mouth wa- 
ter, and he can resist any temptation but a draught of the cold element. This 
is a frailty which it is very difficult for us to understand, who think the ruby so 
far superior to the crystal, and would willingly exchange all the waters of the 
0-09 and the Rhone for one bottle of hock or hermitage from their delicious 
banks. 

It is to be hoped that the waters will soon subside, either through the preach- 
ing of some jovial missionary, or the return of mankind from their sober sen 
ses. For the present the mania must run its course—which in this instance is 
a water-course. We must wait, like the swain in the satire, “dum defluit 
amnis.” 


It does not rain for ever even at the lakes of Killarney, or in the realms of 


Connemara. But should the water-king menace us with an actual deluge, we 
must only resist him to the last drop of wine in our cellars, ard then trusting 
ourselves to some scented hogshead by way of an ark, go in quest of another 
Ararat, and with a “hip, hip, nurrah,” from its glorious summit, assert to the 
last the divinity of the grape. 


= -_———— — 





STATISTICS OF LARGE LIBRARIES. 

Of the number of works which have been printed since the year 1450, there 
exist no sufficient data to enable us to form a certam estimate; and, so far as 
we know, the Statistical Society have not yet grappled with the subject. ‘The 
number of volumes claimed to be possessed by the twelve greatest libraries of 
Europe, is as follows :—The Bibliotheque du Roi, in Paris 650,000 ; Munich, 
500,000, of which one-fifth at the least are duplicates ; Copenhagen, 400,000 ; 
St Petersburg, 400,000; Berlin, 320,000 ; Vienna,300,000 ; the British Museum, 
270,000 ; Dresden, 250,000 ; the Bibliothéque de l’ Arsenal, in Paris, 200,000 ; 
the Bibliotheque de St Genevieve, in Paris, 200,000 ; the Brera library, in Milan, 
200,000 ; Gottingen, 200,000. These are vague numbers, and, be it remem- 
bered, not of works, but of volumes. We may assume with certainty that 
each of those libraries contains a proportion of its number, perhaps one-tenth, 
which is not to be found in the other eleven; and we may assume with equal 
certainity that a vast number of works do not exist in any of the twelve which 
wre to be found in the many libraries of Europe below the number of 200,000 
If we take 2,500,000 of works or volumes, to express the number which have 
been printed—and in our opinion this is far below the actual truth—we find 
that no library contains much more than a quarter of the books which have ts- 
sued from the press during the four centuries ia which the art of printing has 
flourished. As there is no published cataloguo of any one of those libraries 
which at all represents its actual state, it is not surprising that such an estimate 
as we have made should be so vague as it is; but it does surprise us that the 
amounts of their numbers should also be, as they in fact are, nearly as vague. 
Whatever difficulty there may be in ascertaining the literary, one would suppose 
it to be a comparatively easy task to ascertain, with some degree of accuracy, 
the numerical amount of volumes—a purely mechanical process. But such 
is not the case ; and it is therefore very difficult to institute a positive compari- 
son between any two libraries. At all times, tens and hundreds have been 
spoken of familiarly. To what is said of the 700,000 volumes in the Alexan- 
drian library,founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus,we attach just so much faith as we 
do to the legend of the 11,000 virgins of Cologne. The Gottingen library has 
been quoted repeatedly by the number of 300,000. We have now before us, 
in the writing of the librarian, Dr Benecke, that in 1835, though it had 300,000 
works, it had but 200,000 vo/umes the number which we have used in our state- 
ment. The Bibliotheque du Roi, at Paris, professes to have 650,000 or 700,000 
volumes. Now, we have seen the rooms in the Rue Richeliev, from the 
ground floor, where the books on vellum, the editiones principes and the rncune- 
bula of the typographic art, are secluded from the profaue eyes of vulgar rea- 
ders, to the show-rooms on the first floor, where the public wander and wonder, 
and the dismal garrets above, full of masses of unbound and uncatalogued 
books *in dire confusion piled ;” we have also seen the British Museum library, 
and its well-packed and well-ordered shelves, and we find it difficult to recon- 
cile the relative numbers given with the relative space of each library, and to 
believe that one is less than one-half of the other. Great allowance must be 
made for modes of enumeration. If every brochure and every phamphlet, and 
every volume of every novel, every German thesis, and every one of the 60,000 
pamphlets on the Freuch Revolution alone, which the British Museum contains, 
were severally enumerated, as we suspect to be the case in France and else- 
where, the number would be, perhaps 400,000, an amount which, though large, 
is still vastly inferior to 700,000. We have lately seen in the newspapers an 
amusing statement, which we believe to be nearly accurate that the printed 
books in the British Museum library occupy ten mt/es of shelf. We are not 
about to give here the mileage, nor the superficial, nor the cubic contents of the 
European libraries ; for even if they were measured or squared. or cubed with 
tolerable accuracy, their relative length, or surface, or bulk, would be no criteria 
by which to judge of their relative value. Munich might well afford to part 
with its diposable 100,000 volumes, rejected even of America, for a portion of 
the collection of a private English gentleman, Mr. Grenville. Our purpose in 
mentioning these numerical details is, that our readers may be able to form 
some idea of what a catalogue of books on a large scale must really be. If 
the number of printed books and brochures in the British Museum be 400,000, 
the titles or entries would be at least 500,000. In the first volume of the new 
catalogue, we find about 1000 entries or titles under the single name of Aristotle. 

Quarterly Review. 








THE LIVES OF INVENTORS. 
There is a sad uniformity in the lives of mechanical inventors—not that they 


: | are devoid of incident or adventure, for they are full of exciting events, from the 
Edmontog for the sake of ‘‘ the Wash,” not to enjoy the cheering contents of | 


raising of the curtain to the fall of the drop scene. But there is a sameness of 
sequence in the scenes, and a similarity in the general construction of the plot, 
which enables the experienced auditor to predict from the beginning the course 
of the drama, however much the dramatis persone, and the dialogue, and the 
stage arrangements may be varied and transposed. In the first scene, we have 
a youth of promise, playing with the lid of the tea-kettle, making infantine ex- 
periments, with more than infantine sagacity, and proclaiming to the fond mo- 
ther, the future inventor of the steam-engine. The youth makes extraordinary 
progress in his studies, but is unhappily designed for some profession totally at 
variance with his capacity and tastes, being apprenticed to a tailor, or articled 
to an attorney, or, if his father have a presentation, sent into the church, for each 
of which, his natural bias totally unfits him. In the next scene, nature begins 
to assert her empire, and an irresistable impulse drives on our hero to the situa- 
tion where first his dormant energies are awakened. An apple falls to the 
ground—a pump fails to draw—a boiler fails to feed its class model—an old 
woman painfully draws out a hempen thread—a flax-worker painfully his hemp 
—such is the simple motive, and from this moment we accompany a Newton, 
a Gallileo, a Watt, an Arkwright, a Cartwright—le verre d’ eau, great ends 
from small beginnings. From this moment we have scenes of profound solitude 
and deep reflection—sleepless nights, and toilsome days of calculation—experi- 
ment—contrivance : the automaton is at last completed, and the critical moment 
of trial arrives—it is about to move—hope and painful anxiety are excited to 
the limits of endurance—the moment arrives, when the new engine shall begin 
those movements which are to carry with them the destinies of our hero and of 
mankind, and to cease, it may be, only with time: the moment arrives, but first 
they must begin :—the word is given, and the new machine—refuses—will not 








go—fails. “Suecesses are mure pleasant, failures more instructive,’ an! so 
our inventor discovers his errors, improves his plans, benefits by his discomfiture, 
is a Wiser man, and a better mechanic. His first machine was hastily made, and 
ill put together—he seeks out a more skilful workman to assist him in its con 

struction ; to work they go together—it is in the dark deep cellar. and in the 
night they work, for the secret must be kept. To work they go; master blows 
the fire, Caspar wields the hammer ; the monster grows under their hands, and 
now it is a thing of force and power—it is completed, it moves, it works, success 
is achieved—that now first works, which is to continue working, in that shape 
or a better, till the world’s end—here, in this dark cellar, by dingy fire light, in 
the hands of these two dirty workmen, are the destinies of the world. All now, 
then, is accomplished? consummated? ended?! Not so; it is but the begin- 
ning of the end. ‘The workman has conquered the dead matter; he has made 
it obey his will; has achieved the highest nature of his functions akin to the 
divine ; he has created a new being. But the hero is only yet over the first of 
his labours ; he has conquered matter, he has yet to conquer man. It is here 
that the inventor meets his trials, his sorrows, his pains. He works for his fel. 
low men ; he seeks their welfare, prosperity, wealth—but they will none of him. 
They do not wish to be benefitted, improved, and advanced by his talents, by his 
inventions, to his honour and glory ; they will suppress it if they can—they will 
steal it if they can,—they will buy him and sell ies if they can ; but to take a 
benefit and be grateful, and bow down in homage to superior genius, while yet 
its possessor is living, poor, young, and not celebrated—that is what they wil] 
not do ; and yet among these men, our hero begins,—ardent, enthusiastic, sin. 
gle-minded, trustfull, guileless, and ignorant of craft, deceit, the world. Then 
comes the series of hopes, enterprises, disgusts, disappointments, patent, in- 
fringements, lawyers, chancery, jury trials, and costs—partnerships, jealousies, 
quarrels, debts, and insolvency. Such is the career of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine inventors of the most valued of our material elements of civilization - the 
thousandth individual is the Arkwright with his seven millions, the Watt with 
his Bolton, the Howard with his vacuum pan. Atheneum 





SKILL OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


Lost Arts.—If the Thebans, 1800 years before Christ, knew less in some 
departments of useful knowledge, than ourselves, they also in others knew more. 
One great proof of the genius ofthat splendid line of potentates, entitled the 
eighteenth Theban dynasty, and the extent of civilization under their rule, was 
that the practical, chemical, astronomical and mechanical knowledge which 
they shared with the priestly (scientific) colleges, was in some respects equal to 
in some respects greater than, our own. They made glass in great profusion 
(Diodorus Siculus,) and burning-glasses, and lenses for glasses. ‘They must 
have cut their delicate cameos by the aid of microscopes.—Ptolemy describes 
ar. astrolabe ; they calculated eclipses ; they said that the moon was diversi- 
fied by sea and land (Plutarch de facie luna ;) that “ one lunar day was equal 
to fifteen of the earth ;’’ that ‘the earth’s diameter was a third of the moon’s ;”’ 
and that ‘“‘ the moon’s mass was to that of the earth as 1 to 72.”’ All these 
things show good instruments. They made gold potable, (inferentially ; Mo- 
ses did so, who was a scribe brought up by the Sovereign Pontiff, and nursed 
in the ** wisdom of the Egyptians ;’’) an ‘ art lost,’ till recently recovered 
by a French chemist. ‘Their workmanship in gold, as recorded by Homer, and 
their golden clockwork, by which thrones moved, must have been exquisitely 
ingenious. They possessed the art of tempering copper tools, so as to cut the 
hardest granite with the most minute and brilliant precision. This art we have 
lost. We see the sculptors in the act of cutting the inscriptions on the granite 
obelisks and tablets. We see a pictorial copy of the chisels and tvols with 
which the operation was performed. We seethe tools themselves. (There 
are sculptors’ chisels at the museum the cutting end of which preserves its edge 
unimpaired, while the blunt extremity is flattened by the blows of the mallet.) 
But our tools would not cut such stone with the precision of outline which the 
inscriptions retain to the present day. Again, what mechanical means had 
they to raise and fix the enormous imposts on the lintels of their temples ac 
Karnac ? Architects now confess that they could not raise them by the usval 
mechanical powers. ‘Those means must, therefore, be put to the account of 
the ‘ lost arts.’ That they were familiar with the principle of Artesian wells 
has been lately proved by the engineering investigations carried on while boring 
for water in the Great Oasis. ‘That they were acquainted with the principle of 
the railroad is obvious, that is to say, they had artificial causeways, levelled, di- 
rect, and grooved, (the grooves being anointed with oil,) for the conveyance 
from great distances of enormous blocks of stone, entire stone temples, and 
colossal statues of half the height of the monument. Remnants of iron, it 's 
said, have lately been found in these groves. Finally, M. Arago has argued, 
that they not only possessed a knowledge of steam power, which they einployed 
in the cavern mysteries of their Pagan freemasonry (ihe oldest in the world, 
of which the Pyramids were the lodges,) but that the modern steam-engine 1s 
derived, through Solomon de Caus, the predecessor of Worcester, from the in- 
invention of Hero, the Egyptian engineer. ‘The contest of the Egyptian sophos 
with Moses before Pharaoh, pays singular tribute to their union of * knowledge 
and power.’’ No supernatural aid isintimated. Three of the miracles of thei 
natural magic (See Sir D. Brewster) the jugglers of the East can and do now 
perform. Tn the fourth, an attempt to produce the lowest form of lice, they 
fail. From the whole statement one inference is safe, that the daring ambition of 
the priestly chemists and anatomists had been led from the triumphs of embalm 
ing and chicken-hatching (imitating and assisting the production of life) to @ 
Frankenstein experiment on the vital fluid and on the principle of life itself, 
perhaps to experiments like those (correctly or incorrectly) ascribed to Mr. 


Crosse, in the hope of creating, not reviving, the lowest form of animal exist 
ence, Westminster Review 





CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE. 
HE following Sweepstakes are now open, to be run over the above Course at the 
Spring Meeting in May, 1544. 
No.1. Sweepstakes ter 4 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., two mile heats, three o1 
more to make a race ; to name and close 251h Dec. next. Now two subs. :— 
1. Samnel Laird, of New Jersey. 
2. James Long, of Washington City. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes fur 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., mile heats, three or more to 
make a race; to name and close as above. Now one sub.:— 
1. Samue! Laird, of New Jersey. 
Gentlemen wishing tosubscribe to either of the above, will please address the sub- 
scriber, at the Umted States Hotel, Philadelphia. JOS. H. HELLINGS 
{Nov. 18-6t.) 


a 





KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
HE following Sweepstakes will come off over tie above Course the Spring of 
Is44:— 
No 1, Sweepstakes for colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, snb. $200 each, h. ft., three or 
more to make a race; to name and close Ist of Jan. next. Now three subs. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for Maryland colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
hree or more to make a race ; to name and close Ist of March next. tNov. 18.] 


CRICKET. 
W M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
e Club, Philade!phia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. (Sept. 23.} 


BAGATELLE TABLES. 

ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 

for country store-keepeis,at the lowest ae ene a at 

FRANCIS COLSEY & JO’S Manufactory, 
26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, New York 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 

HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 

city, purchase of materials,and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
— Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 

All communications must be post poid. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 

or purchase and sale of Statiere”;, é&c., No. 167 Broadway. 
2.—[aug. 27-t.f.] 


ANDERSON'S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot.) 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquorsand Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. 

N.B. ** Bell’s Life in London,” ** Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lor - 
don papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4.] 


THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
HE subscriber is prepared to ‘dash away and push away against the world. It! 
proud for a man to boast when he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at th 
facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, within the last ten years, more Fish- 
ing, Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. 4 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat ** Henry Stork,’’ a boat that has won twenty-nine 
races in succession ; the “ G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot bsat, which made six miles In 27 
minutes ; the ** Cimbria,” a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universal atten- 
tion at the American Museum ; the *‘ Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the Jast Fair of the American Institute ; the ‘ Trout,” a combined life and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed : sail-boat *‘ Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning: 
ton; the ‘‘ Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S. Ohio ; the 28 foot 
brass-mounted infant “‘ Neptune,” for Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sajl-boat “ Swift- 
sure.” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sail boat ‘* Dart,” of Mystic; the 24 toot sail-boat for Flushing 
ay, and a host of others. 
’ , tg Sweeps ,and Sculls, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has also 
added to Ingersoll’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some of the victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar. F — 
Models of all the race- paaie ante pe peter eye = om, Fag a ae 
8 , tegether with al] the rega ais. Sixty 
ee ee oe Cc. 9 INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 
396, 406, and 414 Water-street, and 141 Cherry-street. 
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Nov. 18. Che Spirit of the Cuues, ABB. 
———— PUNCH’S TOUR TO PARIS. “4 ———————— ee 
The diligence, at five o'clock in the afternoon, stopped at Abbeville to din- | ie wc canig ina haiipasy Ll ataate ‘ TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


» where Mr. Punch found the master of the Hotel d’Angleterre dressed ve “ : 
cificreutly to tue innkeeper of Abbeville, whom he had formerly seen at Sadler’ | €ne Carf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage FOR NOVEMBER. 1843 
Wells Theatre. So very little time was allowed for the meal, that every course EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEKL BNGRAVINGS. ane i. . 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


‘of it wight be cailed a race-course. The guard of the diligence startled the 

ompany, Just as they began their meal, by telling them, in @ most absolute man- | yer HE NOVEMBER number of this Magazin 
aa "hat they must be off directly. The effect was electrical ; but this was not JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. zx lished onthe .st inst. at the Office of che = Sattar ZI., Vel. eo. } ~ oe 
’ . — Street, American Hote). Exbellished by the following engraving :— ee 


the first time Mr. Punch had received a shock from a positive conductor,— 
ks to the Polytechnic Institution and Adelaide Gallery. GOT OUT OF THE DIFFICULTY : 











WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 
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than 


unsatisfied swallows took place to the diligence ; and everybody having paid 
three francs and a half for the risk of choking themselves, continued their jour- 


n 


Mir Punch continued to be received with the greatest enthusiasm at the va- 


rious places on the road. The villagers everywhere offered him fruit and flow- 


ers, | BS f 05 c 
remuneration for their presents, similar to others who make gifts to 


which he generally took ; until he discovered that they expected a ten-fold 


distinguished 


personages. Deputations of the juvenile population usually accompanied the 


diligence up every hill, when it went slow. ‘Traces of the chivalric heraldry of 


lq vieille France were observed in their surcoats, which were chie 
‘They appeared to demand largesse ; which, being distributed in 
tics by the passengers, led to frequent conflicts between them, at t 
of wuich their arms were usually embattled upon a ground sable. 


fly quartered. 
small quanti- 
he conclusion 

These con- 


flicts could be witnessed long after the diligence had passed the scene of ac- 
tion; for the road from Boulogne to Paris resembles the Long Walk at Wind- 
cor, as it would appear paved in the middle, with half its trees cut down, and 


yulled out to one Lundred times its length. None of the meadows 


are inclosed ; 


so that, to follow out the heraldic terms, property is not shown by a “ field party 


‘ms 
er pale. . 


An agreeable viriation to the monotony of the journey was afforded to Mr. 


Punch at Poix, by the conflagration of the Post House 


The inhabitants im- 


mediately assciasied ; and, having first apparently endeavoured to frighten the 
fro away by great noise, and running about, as the savages treat eclipses, at last 
collected all the tea-cups and jugs they could command, to extinguish it; in 
which effort, wien the building was burnt to the ground, aud everything com- 


buctible entirely consumed, they ultimately succeeded. Mr. Pun 
foreign gentleman who sat next to him why they did not use fire- 


a iu 


ch inquired of 
engines ! and 


was informed, with great effect, that the enthusiastic nature ofla grande nation 


prevented them from throwing cold water upon anything. 


They had no opinion 


of bydropathy in acute inflammation ; and their only fire-engine was the press, 


which was rather combustible than cooling. 
‘The fortifications of Paris, erected outside the barriers for the p 
ing the Parisians a series of military balls upon the occasion of any 


urpose of giv- 
popular ebul- 


litiun, excited Wr. Punch’s admiration, who scarcely thought they would have 


allowed their love of excitement to carry thei sofar. It appears 
ject is not yet precisely known ; whether they are built for the pur 
» enemy out of bounds, or the citizens within. 


that their ob- 
pose of keep- 


At last Mr. Punch arrived at the terminus of his journey, which he thinks was 
called Menageries Genérales—possibly from the variety of singular animals who 


collect there. A guard, who was in attendance, after examining ! 


the passengers, as 1f he expected to find their carpet-bags filled w 


he luggage of 
ith eggs, and 


their nat-boxes full of wine, allowed them, to go wherever they chose ; and this 


he did with an air of great politeness—which refinement was sha 
body in the office, people even of the lowest class speaking Fren 
fluency and correctness of pronunciation. 


red by every- 
ch with great 


inmediately upon quitting the bureau, Mr. Punch was arrested, and carried 


iustantly to a building in the Rue Richelieu. 
unpic 
the ari 
vey them by main force to their particular inns. Mr. Punch, fei 
lending the government, submitted quietly to the outrage. 
he government, by the way, does not appear settled. 

treet Wr. 
Piiitipes”’ as plainly as words could express it ; and in a similar 
his hotel, was another placard which directed them to “ Rue THE 
Ly’—evidently putup inthe same spirit. ‘The unsettled dispo 
lrench has led M. Aragoto invent a machine for their especial 
which will have the power of making three hundred revolutions 
(hey have hitherto only accomplished two in filty years. 

Mr. Punch first visited the Pauats Roya. y 
the lion-house at the Surrey Zoological Gardens with the Lowthe 
which everything is sold, but more especially the purchasers. All 
nufactures are highly prized ; and our Birmingham jewellery is | 


tunation. ‘Ihe mferiority of French cutlery, especially razors, 


He at first imagined that ancther 
leasantry awaited him; but was pleased to find that his captor was one of 
estive foree of Hotel Procurators, who lie in wait for travellers, and con 


urful of again 


At the corner of a 
P wh vranan « arearere : advisi hea lace se] ig I Tre 
unch read an inscription, advising the populace to {ue Lovis 


spirit, nearer 
29ru or Ju- 
sition of the 
gratification, 
in a minute. 


The grand gallery is a cross of 


r Arcade, in 
English ma- 
reld in great 
renders sha- 


ving an elaborate process, for which reason it is generally abandoned ; and in 
nmon with the usual treatment of most things springing from a poor soil, they 


y more attention to dressing their crops than cutting them. 
consider all attraction to be capillary. 
ifthe inhabitants of Torrington Square were to come to distress, 


In fact, they 


and let their 


ero nd-floors as shops, turning the front parlours into piazzas—if they were then 
throw open the inclosure, subscribe all their kitchen and nursery chairs to 


lorn it, and put the fountain from Windsor Castle in the middle, 
idy habits not much addicted to play, they would have the Palai 
English. As it is in everybody’s way from every place to 
else, it may be termed a populous thoroughfare. 
I'he most interesting part of the Palais Royal is the office of La 
jue, in the Galerie de Chartres, which may be defined as the 
estitute English Dramatists.” A slight knowledge of the langu 
to become a member; and the candidate must prove that he 
{a dictionary, and at least two quires of scribbling outsides. At 


a fountain of 
s Koval dene 
every where 


France Dra 
** Asylum of 


age is neces- 


is possessed 
this admira- 


e institution characters and situations are found for those of our countrymen 
»a.> in want of them; and nothing is required of them, but studiously to 


‘VI 
couspirators who contrive to keep their plots unknown to the poli 


ire fully develo} d. 


press the names of their benefactors. ‘The French playwrights are the only 


ce until they 


The Louvre, which is near the Palais Royal, was the next spot visited by 


Mr. Punch. It was used asa receptacle for stolen goods, unt 


il the year of 


ie Restoration, so called in consequence of everything having been sent back 


>the owners. From the great care taken of the objects by Napo 


leon, he may 


rightly have been estimated rather as a preserver than a_ spoiler of museums. 
But Mr. Punch always admired Napoleon, because he somewhat resembled 


himself. 


He thrashed everybody, whether they deserved it or not: he never 


hesitated at treating his wife with every callous cruelty short of throwing her out 
{ window ; he was a man of small stature, with a fine head: if he once 


lctermined a tin bell to be a fiddle, nobody 


dared to contradict him; and 


though last, not least, he had an inimitable power of keeping the populace always 


ANUS d. 


; bs are 
Mr. Punch was much pleased with the Serve, which appeared a merciful 


spensution of Nature to supply Paris with pea-soup. _ Its traffic 


is not exten- 


ve, being for the most part confined to the barges of the washerwomen, 
Whose crattis remarkable ! and, compared to our own methods of washing linen, 


y beat them to pieces. 
rags, 


‘he Pace pe 1a Concorpe, so called, Mr. Punch imagines, 


All their work is, however, over-done—in fact, done 


from having 


ecu celebrated from its earliest epoch for scenes of strife, ferocity, and blood- 


shed, was at the time of the Revolution appropriately situated. 


It was the 


valley of death, which separated the palace from the Elysian fields! Now it 


3 very gay—all asphalte and Dutch metal. At present, (2 P.M., 
y gay i P 


October 9th, 


(343), it is called the Place de la Concorde, as Mr. Punch has above stated. 


tle is thus precise, because the name of the place has altered as 


much as the 


fashion of a sleeve ; and he will not promise but that this day week it may be 


popularly known as the Place dela Guerre. Inthe centre of it is 


’ 7 . 
an Egyptian 


Obstacle, supposed to be Cleopatra’s needle, covered with hieroglyphics, of 


which the thread is altogether lost. 
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IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER, 
F. BROUGH begs to inform those who use the Gan for Sporting purposes, that 
W. he has received by the * Kennebec,’”’ Capt. Smith. a consignment of a new des- 


criplica of Sporting Guopowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of flo 
Powder Mills, London. 

The advantages ciaimed for t 
are Increased strength aud super 
poWCer, 


unsiow Heath 


his newly inveated article—named the Diamond Grain— 
jor cleanliness over ai! other descriptions of Gun- 


To be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders will be addressed, at 304 


Broadw ay. 
rhe Gunpowder is stored int 


he Magazine of Hazard & Co., of Wail-st. 


{Nov. 4.) 





THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
\ ANUFACTURE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superior quality, w 
‘o auy made in this couatry. Taz Sporting Pow der is prepared with 
Strong and quick, and free from dampness. 
WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLUPS, Mobile, Ais. 


arranted equal 
great care, is 


(Sept. 2.3 





ee ee 


FOR SALE. 


A very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barrel and Lock specially im- 


ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. 


be seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.’’ Will be sold a barzain. 


itis silver mounted. Can 


CApr. 29. 





NEW ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES, METARIE COURGE, 
| ILL commence on the 3d Tuesday, the 19th of December, 1843, and continue six 
mile heats, $400, Two 


/¥ days, for purses of $1000, Four mile heats, $600, Thee 2 
tle heals, and $250, Mile heats, best 3in5. In addition to te abov 
Sweepstakes and a Match wiil come of during the meeting. Particula 
&c.,in due time. Y. 
Jet. 11, 1843—{oct. 21.) 


e, three large 
rs aSto stakes, 
N. OLIVER. 


Tuts wel) known weekly publication, which was established in 1831. by its presen 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheeto 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per.odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and ImporTED HorsEs, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oi] by the most 
eminent Artists :— 

BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. Battie Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dick after 
TrRoye’s painting, in the collection of Joun C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joon Crowe tt, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after 
TrRoys’s painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATHA, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq., of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 
after TRoye’s painting, in the collection of THoMAS KIRKMAN, Esq. 
SHARK, 

The property of Co). Wm. R. JouNnson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick after 
TRoyYe’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Stockton, U. S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 

The property of the late Col. J. H. Towns, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HInNsmEL- 
woop after Troye’s painting, in the Office of the *‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 

The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Larrre for Col. 
W. R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 

ARGYLE, 

The property of Hon. Pierce M.ButTier & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Trove 
for Col] Hampron, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshe] wood. 

WAGNER. 

The property of Mr. Joun CAMPBELL, of New Orcileans ; Painted by Trove for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’ho mme from the Original Picture, in the Office of the 

‘* Spirit ef the Times.” 
MONARCH, 


The property of Col. Wape Hampton, of S. C.; Painted by Trove expressly for Co). 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshel wood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
The property of Bacon, PINDELL, BLaInE & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DuNNELL 
after Tioye’s painting,in the collection of R. PINDELL, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SHoTwELu & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) as in their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Juun ConnaH, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 


MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 

The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ** La Syiphide ;” Engraved by Hinshelwood 
from a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
Editor. 

On commencing the present volume of the ‘Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th of 

March last—was Issued a large and magnificently executed portrait of 

COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
** The Napoleon of the Turf !’’ 

Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by Henry INMAN, Esq 

now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








In the course of the present volume—of 1§43—will also be given a portrait of 





FASHION, 

The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will hereafter 
ne determined upon. 

The ** Spirit of the Times ”’ is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 
ledzged ‘Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 


roa aed Lluertising. 
ol one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of tenh 
printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for eac 
ubsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones inthat proportion. Lessthan 60 words 
ill beconsidered half a square, more than 60asquare. No Advertisemens will be in 
serted unless paid for inadvance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertisements. 
D-? Extracopies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
oublication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section of the Union, so 
ind*% e them from injury. 
I> It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editorial ed- 
artment aad to Blood Stock be addressed'o WM. T. PorTER ; a}] others to J. RICHARDS 
The Postage must be paid in al! cases. 
2 Ne RR eRe - : soniiedtiaenion ome mm an oom Sentai 
Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 
3 
at Two Dollars per annum. 


” ° 
eee el yaervesrin, 








The Publisher of the ‘‘American Turf Register’ and the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times” 
commenced, on the twenty-first of March last, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
‘“*AMERICAN SPORTING CIIRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, commends itself to al! 
classes of the community. The ‘“ Chronicle” is essentially devoted to the inte 
rests of the Farmer, the Breede:, andthe Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence renders it grateful to the genera! 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm. 
T. Porter, Esq.,so long and favorably known throughout the Union as the editorof 
the * Spirit of the Times” and the ** Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects wil! 
claim his attention ia the management of the * Chronicle,” and first 
THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ‘‘ Chronicie” will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of a// the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most Important 
racing events in Great Britain and Continental Europe. ? 
TROUTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paidto Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively confined to New York and Philadelphia, 
but Trotting Asseciatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal, and severul other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, all the 
great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and England will be recorded, ' 
BLOOD STUCK.—AlIl Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and all im- 
portant Sales of Stock athome and in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., will be published. . 
FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
‘‘ Chronicle” to the best of the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of allthe best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. } ¥ 
SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the ‘ Spirit of the 
Times,” the ‘* Chronicle” will have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, athome and abroad, and socomplete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence wil! be unusually comprehensive, varied, and inteiesting, com- 
prising all the On Dits in the Sporting World. , 
FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—AIl the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life willbe appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts trom * Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with original detailsof all 
theserecreations in this country. ¥ ‘ m 
It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘* Sporting Chronicle 
what its name imports, and that in its columns will be founda, at intervals, the discussion 


andthe narratives which pertain to 


Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing. Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


(EWS, LITERATURE. etc.—Although the leading objects of the s Chronicle” are 
PP yan cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shall not be behind nand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of tke Day. - fear 

THINGS TH#ATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, pera, an ‘a et 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five eowag tees 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room lntettigence - the Unite 
States and Europe. Aspirants to histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Clironi- 


”” wi ouragement an? support. ; 
SALMAGUNDIL This, the cel sdepartment of the ‘* Chronicle,” will be so 


SALMAGUNDL—This, the miscellaneous¢ ee 
managed as to give zesttoallthe rest. It wil! be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun andfrolic 
—segnded oddities ; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 


crowded into our columns. : 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


iption,in advanc Two dollars. 
or One Year’s Subscription, in advance .-..-.-.-- wocccerccecece T' 
rr No sat whahaver rill be placed on the list of subscribers until the money is 


id. b t paid. ‘ ; . 

PrP ceamdoee Ur combed vith one hundred copies of the “ as eee 
ication to ; t ; yA! 

Rtarietet tl publisher of the * Spirit of the Times” and “ Turf Register,” No. ] 

Barclay-street, New York. ela 


— - _CjCH 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
i rough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 
GEYERAL very soperl’G ontiomen desirons to procure the right kind can get all fur- 
ther information by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton. N.J (Capt. FF .5 : 
THO. AND J.J. FLOURNOY ‘ 
TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 


& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K, Hora, New Se as 18-1y.) 


























Engraved on Steel by Dick after one by Engleheart, from a Painting by Alken. 
‘. OUTLINE PORTRAIT OF NUTWITH : 
ngraved on Wood by Childs, from a Sketch in ** Bell’s Life in London.” 





c : 
Races and Matches to come SuTRRTS.: 


Pedigree of Atalanta .... 


Got Out vo! Oe Nan ranvstacntecemngneapeaereate a a 
The Twelfth of August, &c.: By * Hawthom’? ht ee TT tee 
English Sporting Intelligence ba eg = gpg Cree erewerewenseecececccces esccocee CE 


OnTraining the Race Horse: By Richard Darvill, V.8 0 TT t teense 
Sporting Peregrinations: By “ obin Hood ee © D ce ee+cccecceccccccccccccesces 

On Training the Race-Horse: By ** Cotherstone”™.._____-"~"""""""""* "7 "7 ttt ett 642 
Fox-Hunting in Past and Present Times: By “ Venator” 649 
The Doncaster Meeting, 1843....................... Cuspronisooges wereeseeeeee G55 
Description, Pedigree, and Performances of Nutwith 
American Racing Calendar, 1843. Races at 


TOP ORs Omens sere ete enneasese 670 


Lexington, Ky.. Fall Meeting .... 675 | Nashville,tTenn............. 678 
SL Aeepso dee Peri aeeeeeeeteeeeet 
JOHN RICHARDS, 7 


Proprieter of the‘‘ American Turf Register,’’and ‘* Spirit of the Ti ” 
Published monthly—Price $5 pe: annum, payable in advanice. . —— 


: THOROUGH BRED STOCK FOR SALE. 
HE undersigned will sell at auction, if not previously disposed of at private sale, 
his celebrated mare GREY FANNY (the dam of Grey Medoc, Kate Aubrey, etc.) 
AND HER PRODUCE, during the ensuing Fall Races of the Jockey,Club at New Or- 
leans,in Dec. next. 
_ Grey Fanny is about 12 yrs. old, in fine health, and is well known throughout the Un- 
ion as one of the best brood mares in the country, being the dam of Grey Medoc, and 
other distinguished winners. Her pedigree, which is unusually fine, may be found at 
length in the Am. Turf Register, vol. XIII, page 408. 
Grey Fauny is by Bertrand, her dam by Imp. Buzzard—g.d. Arminda by Imp. Medley 
ae, _— redec. by Me. - & Legh yt Yorick, etc. etc. Sire is the 
rey } ° c—Kate Aubre clipse i 
stock, which Jast will be sold with her, viz = 4 ahr pat Gee pt he 
GREY FANNY’S PRODUCE FOR SALE. 

Blue Bonnet, gr. f. by Imp. Hedgford,3 yrs. 
gr.f by Birmingham, 2 yrs. 
f. by Imp. Leviathan, 1 yr. 
f. by Imp. Glencoe, foal. 

Is now in foal by Richard of York. 

The stock may be seen at Ashland, near Donaldsonville, Louisiana, the seat of Dun 
can F. Kenner, Esq. The pedigrees of all this stock may be found in the Turf Register 
and Spirit of the Times. Terms made known at time and place of sale. 

New York, Oct. 17, 1843—[oct. 21.) FRANCIS S. HARMAN. 


SITUATIGN WANTED, 
S Coachman in a private family, a man who perfectly understands his business, and 
wil] be highly recommended by the family he last served. Please address P. at this 
office, will be heard of for ten or fifteen days. (Oct. 17.) 


DANCING SCHOOL. 
J ip Subscriber begs leave to inform his friends and the putlic generally, that he has 
opened his school for the season at Military Hall, 193 Bowery, where he is ready to 
give instructions in Dancing to ladies and gentlemen—the former on Mondays and 
Thursdays or Wednesdays and Saturdays, and the latter on Monday and Thursday even- 
ings. Private lessons given if required. Terms moderate. C. W. SCHLIM. 
(Oct. 17.) 























JOHN ANDERSON & CO.,, 
\V ANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
L Snutts, &c., beg leave to Inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Peari-street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wali-street, one door 
from Broadway ; and tor the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount from old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest quaiities of Cavendish, ineluding 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. 
SEGARS 


Alwayson hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 
NO. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY, 

YURGEONS, Physicians, and the affiicted are hereby informed that they can obtainin 

this Institute allthe latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of longstanding. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is gt- 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot,curva- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 
ren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 

(April 16.) Principal of the Institute 


{July 22.3 











FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Tt new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner o 

Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
it will be conducted on the plan of the Americanand Parisian Hotels con ointly, havin 
both a Tabled’Hote anda Kestaurante Case Therooms, whichare unusually large and 
wel! ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 per week, 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainadle delicacy will be served 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonabie prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated coogs, in every department, have been engaged, 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘* Franklin’’ will be found oy all who may favor 
them with a visit, literally and truly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St-sngers.”’ 

J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 

‘erydygApril 1843 iladel JApril 303 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C,. 
A NGUS STEWART, proprictor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks te 
<i former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
informsthem that he has made finaland permanent arrangements for continuing hia 
business. 
The Ilotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 
It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords,and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 
Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, asfollows: 





Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary).............. oe $8 pr. week 

Do. do. CARRE CINE ccantcntteencttniiadeimanenabes 10 pr. week 

EER UND, canvas tess ccdne cas bubesssecncdebesagaesebbenbeesatees 1} pr. day. 
(Get.15.) 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
TPVHE high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
& kers,to practisea fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upom the public. An interioz 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observe that allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘* Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,”’ or ** Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
Signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs lez ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 7i John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 


plete assortinent of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
erms. (May 8-t.f.1 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS.,LEXINGTON, KY. 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, veryrespectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends,and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 
dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
poarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishmentin that capacity.he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paidto the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelily cam 
estow. ’ 
; The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wishthem. . 
He pledges himse!f to spare neither trouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart from this house. 
N.B. lis charges have been réducedto correspond withthe present state ofthe times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hose? in the country. 
Lexington, April 23, 1842—(May7.] J 


STAKES AT NATCHEZ, M({SS. We 

&, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race over the Pharsalia Course, near 
Natchez, or: the first day (Nov. 22) of the next Fall Meeting, with colts and fillies 
then 3 yrs. old, sub. $300 each, $100 tt., and $25 declaration, if made by the 10th Nov., 
four or more to make a race, to name and close on the 15th Oct. Two mile heats, agree- 
able to the rules of the Adams Connty Jockey Club. Nominations and declarations must 

be directed to the Proprietor of the Course, M McNULTY, at Natchez. — (March 8.) 
We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Pharsalia Course, near Nat- 
chez, on the last day (Saturday, Nov. 25) of the next Fall Meeting, with colts and fillies 
then 2 yrs. old, colts to carry 76lbs., fillies and geldings allowed 3ibs., sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft, $25 ceclaration, if made by the 10th of Nov., four or more to make a race, to 
name and close on the 15thof Oct. Male heats, agreeable to the rules of the Adams 
County Jockey Club. Nominations and declarations must he addressed to the Pro - 








tor, M, McNULTY, at Natchez.—March 8th, 18423 (Sept. 3.) 
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PARK THEATRE. 


ONDAY EVENING, Nov. 20.—Ist night of Mr. HACKETT’S Engagement—Ist part 
of * Henry 1V,"—Falstaff, Mr Hackett. 

TUESDAY—Mr. Wallack’s Benefit, and last appearance of Messrs. WALLACK and 
BOOTH, prior to their departure for New Orleans—* Julius Cesar” and “* The Wonder,” 
—_ Brutus, and Don Felix, Mr. Waliack, and Cassius, Mr. Booth. 

WEDNESDAY—The last night but two of Mr. Hackett’s Engagement—‘* The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,”’—Falstaff, Mr. Hackett 

THURSDAY—Mad. CINT! DAMOREAU is engaged for two nights only, and will ap- 

ar in 3 favorite Scenas. 

FRIDAY—Last night but one of Mr. Hackett’s Engagement. 

SATURDAY—Mr. Hackett’s last night prior to his departure for the South. 


Things Theatrical. 


Park Theatre —Mr. Boora commenced an engagement at this theatre on 
Saturday last. We are sorry to say he played toa very indifferent house. The 
fact is, Tragedy has, like Macbeth’s treason, on this occasion “ done its worst.” 
People have had enough of it from Wattack, Macreapy, and Forrest. Have 
the management no dictionary in which they can find the word “* Novelty ?”’ 

Since writing the above Mr. Wallack has been engaged, and appeared in con- 
junction with Mr. Booth, to much better houses. The chief feature of the 
week has been Shakspeare’s “Julius Cesar.” Brotus by Wallack, Cassius by 
Booth. There is a strong contrast in the actors and characters. Though at 
times the “‘ fiery” sank into what appeared like the ‘“ fussy Cassius,” in the 
hands of Booth, it was replete with much of that true genius for which he has 
been so justly celebrated. Mr. Wallack’s Brutus was a masterly performance, 
im Our opimion—the very best we have seen; it was replete with beauties ; his 
was the true conception of “ the noblest Roman of them all.’ He impressed 
the audience with the feeling, that the high sou! of the devoted patriot was not 
one indifferent to human passions and kuman affections. His calm endurance 
was the cloak which concealed his heart's agony, and his feeling delivery of the 
exquisite jine— 











‘* No man bears sorrow better,” 
and the thrilling tone in which he added— 

‘* Portia is dead,” 
conveyed the full meaning of the author to his hearers. We understand the 
tragedy will be repeated, and we strongly recommend it to the attention of our 
play-goors. 

The Bowery still continues its successful career. Tue ‘“ Dancing Feather” 
has made a hit, and promises to run. 

The Olympic hes three novelties—a new Opera, a new Dancer, and the first 
appearance this season of Mrs. Timm. All have been eminently successful. 

The Chatham. —T. D. Rict—and consequently all the seats—are engaged 
for the next week. 

H. P. Grattan was most cordially welcomed on the occasion of Woop's 
benetit ; he played in his own drama of the “ Rebel Chief,” for the twelfth 
time. ‘I'he theatre was crowded in every part, and at the fall of the curtain he 
was universelly and enthusiastically called for. 





Arrived.—The whole of Ludlow & Smith’s theatrical and musical force 
have arrived from St. Lovis—from the heavy tragedy man to the call boy, aud 
from the big fidd'e to the triangle. We notice among them the names of Mr, 


and Mrs. Brougham, who, we presume, come but to fulfil a special engage- 
ment. N. O. Picayune, of 8th inst. 





‘ Will you see the players well bestowed! Do you hear! let them be well 
bestowed, for they are the abstract and brief chronicle of the times.” 


Tne foilowing performers, all, we believe, engaged at the American theatre, 
New Orleans, arrived there on the 4th inst., from New York, on board the ship 
Nicholas Biddle :— 

Miss King, Miss Scott, Miss Warner, Mrs. Haynes, Mrs. Oakey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Altinus, Mr. and Mrs. Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Bowman, Mr. and Mrs. Shew- 
ber, Mr. and Mrs. Mesnier, Mr. and Mrs. Robbins and daughter; Messrs 
Cioffi, Corner, Hoffman, Zebberbard, Chatlet, McCutcheox, Roberts, Sandford 
Resslie, Bowers, Shubert, Palagge, Solomon, Brohernini, Bechute, Waters 
Paladini, Spencer, Lyons. 


FHE LONDON STAGE, SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
NUMBER l, 

Some time since a correspondent over the signature of “ L.” in that admira- 
ble paper, ** The New York Spirit of the Times,” on the subject of the “ Lon- 
don Stage, twenty years ago,” alluded to the success which attended the re 
presentation of ‘* The School for Scandal’ at that period. We remember well 
the circumstence. Having often seen the play, with the admirable cast he 
mentions, we can, also, bear testimony to the high degree of praise all the 
Dramatis persone were entitled to, that were concerned in that performance, 
but the strength of the company at Covent Garden in those days was as well 
adapted, we think, to produce as powerful an effect upon the discerning few, 
and even upon the great majority, in many other pieces we had the gratification 
of witnessing. 

Jane Shore was revived at that time—a signal triumph—Miss O Neil playing 
Jane Shore ; Miss Summerville (afterwards Mrs. Bunn) Alicia; Young, Lord 
Hastings: Mecready, Belmour; Charles Kemble, Dumont. . 

Shiel, too, was then producing a succession of pupular Dramas, expressly 
adapting the characters he drew, to the capacity and style of acting of each of 
the leading actors interested, thus affording en appropriate field for the display 
of the peculiar powers of each. The great aim and endeavor of the dramatist 
being to get Young, Macready, Charles Kemble, and Miss O'Neil in each of 
the pieces. Fezio, Bellamira, the Apostate, were all admirably well acted and 
received, but we think ‘* Evadne or the Statue,” all things considered, produced 
ihe most pleasing impression upon the public of all Mr. Shiel’s works. Is was 
cast thus: Colonna, Young; Vicentio, Charles Kemble; Ludovico, Macready ; 
The Prince, Abbott, (the late manager of our theatre); Evadne, Miss O'Neil; 
Amelia, Mrs. Fawcett. 

Now, although there is nothing very remarkable in the plot of this play, and 
our feelings are never very highly excited, yet our ears being delighted by the 
euphony of the language, and our understandings improved by the elevation of 
the mora! sentiment which pervades it, the interest is very agreeably kept up 
throughout. Confided to such skilful artists as it was on its first representation 
it could not very well fail to produce a fine effect. Many points we remember 
were so well made in the enactment they were always received with the most 
marked applause. The first was in the scene in which Young as Colonna re- 
plies to the menace of Ludovico (Macready)—not so much by word, as by the 
dignity of manner, and modest though not to be mistaken show of manly 
daring. Putting his hand upon his sword, he utters no vain boast, but simply 
remarks, 





‘‘T wear a sword, my Lord ;”” 
the tone and the manner conveyed his firm intent, at once indicating the resolve 
of the soldier and the man of honor. The third act also, was very effective 
throughout, when Miss O'Neil as Evadne endeavors to subdue the rising wrath 
of Colonna, her brother. Upon memory’s ear siili float the tones of Colonna's 
voice uttering these graceful words, 
* One of those summer clouds I doubt me, sister, 
Hath floated o’er you, tho’ twere better far 
That it had left no rain drops.”’ 


Our object however, is not to dwell upon the attractions of the British stage 
at that period, Our purpose is to carry our readers back a little further—to an 
era almost beyond the memory of play-goers ; indeed, we imagine there is not 
one in this country—few even in England, perhaps, than can from personal re- 
collection speak as we now can do (thanks to the information afforded us by an 
aged and highly gifted relative) of what has generally been regarded as the 
goldeo age of the Drama in London; we mean, the London stage sixty years 

0. 

Oe intend from time to time following up our lucubrations, as the limits and 
oecessities of our paper permit, confining ourself, however, at present to “ The 
School for Scandal,” the correspondent * L.”’ of the Spirit of the Times having 
by his forcible remarks on its performance in 1820, revived our informan:’s re- 
collections of it in 1784. Charleston Rambler. 





ane 
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THE NEW BALLET AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Weare unable to offer any criticism upon the Adolph of Herr Brandt, 
who was announced at this theatre to appear last night, for several excel- 
lentreasons. The first is, that he did “ not” appear, and we shall not trou- 
ble ourselves to give the others, as this will probably be considered satisfac- 
‘ory. We presume that the Herr has not yet coreluded the preliminary les- 
Suns in the English language necessary to his “debut,” and await him, in pa- 
ae — unhearibroken. . 

. witching “ danseuse,” Carlotta Grisi, has been an invaluable the- 
SS Mr. Bann’s hand, and the immense half-prices which the 
i e draws must have convinced him of the sound judgment which direc- 
- rengagement. Last night we fancied her slightly indisposed, as two 

er steps in the first act were positive failures from want of muscular pow- 





The Spirit of the Times. 





Vor. 18. 








er. Her wondertul leap, however, appeared as miraculous as ever, and 
she was received from the commencement to the end of the“ Peri” with an 
enthusiam we should scarcely have expected to see at this period of the year, 
when the greater proportion cf the legitimate admirers of the “ ballet” are 
absent. Nor were Mademoiselle Grisiand M. Petipa the sole recipients of 


_ the overflowing enthusiasm of the audience. The four coryphees were ap- 


plauded, and three of them encored, as never were coryphees before. Made- 
moiselle Petit Stephan is very decidedly the best technical “ danseuse” of 
the four. Sie possesses “ aplomb” in abundance, and a species of ambitious 
Elsslerism of execution which is very apt to be fascinating with indifferent 
judges of the ballet. Her share ot the “ pas” of the four nations was gi- 
ven very firmly and cleverly, although there is a degree of vulgarity about 
her manner of dancing that closely reminds us of her sister two Seasons 
since. In other respects they are not to be named together. Mademoiselle 
Galby gave us many opportunities of studying her manner of dancing dur- 
ing the past season at her Majesty’s Theatre, and we may certainly own that 
we never expecied to have seen her encored in a “ pas de caractere.” All 
things are, however, within the bounds of probability, and we have seen this 
take place. Her broad dashing impudence of manner, and the “ cachuca” 
dress, we suppose, didthis. if she wishes, however, that the more discrimi- 
nating of her audience should applaud along with the rest ,we should recom- 
mend a greater refinement in her action, and lessappearance of violent ener- 
gy. Clara Webster willeventually make an excellentdancer. Her execu- 
tion is neat and exquisitely light, in addition to which, she is the most youth- 
ful of the coryphees. She must not, however, suffer herself to be deceived 
by the amount of applause which she*receives. This arises partly from her 
being unmistakeably English in name and face, and partly from her yeuth. 
She wants force. Proche Guibelei is a clever little woman, with the best leg 
of the four, but her dancing is like that of Petit Stephan’s, slightly tinged 
with vulgarity. While alluding to her, we will do her the justice to say, that 
she deserved an “ encore” fully as much as her three companions, and if she 
does not know how to get upa“ claque” so wellas Mademoiselles Galby and 
Petit Stephan, and has naturatly less of the liking of the audience than our 
pretty little countrywoman Clara, we think the management ought to take 
pity upon and organize an“ encore” forher. Once commence it, and she 
wiil never again be made an exception tothe rest. The only difficulty a man- 
agement has to contend with is that of filling the house. Let this once be 
done, and applause, “encores,” and ‘‘ bouquets” are always among the possi- 
bilities. Morniug Post. 








e2 OUR FIRST-FROST DINNER. 
We think it is Bryant who says in so sweet yet so sad a strain of the advent 
of autumn at the North— 


‘The melancholy months have come, 
The saddest of the year,” &c. 


With us the approach of the same season, so far from awakening melancholy 
sensations, is the most joyous of the year. We make it a rule to celebrate the 
arrival of the first frost with all becoming honors, and this yeas marked the day 
by at once ordering a dinner at Beli's at the Lake, more particularly for the 
benefit of “our tall Yankee clerk.” The affair came off as appointed on the 
29th ult. We had not intended to say anything of it, but really we consider 
that Bell so far outdid himself, he gave so excellent a repast, that it deserves 
mention at our hand. 

After a pleasant ride on the Pontchartrain road, and sauntering about the 
grounds at the Lake end of it, a party of six, all valiant trencher men, set down 
to a dinner, served at an hour decorously late. We have not the carte before 
us, but we can recollect a few of the delicacies Bell placed before us. Whet- 
ling the appetite to the fiaest edge by two or three oysters, whereon lemo) 
juice had been sprinkled, we entered at once upon a potage a la tortue. Bell's 
turtle soup is indeed what a turtle soup should be. which is but to lead to good 
firm eating, ahd not itself to constitute the repast. All the delicacy of flavor 
which you demand in it is preserved, while that extreme richness—grossness 
would hardly be too strong a term—which you o ten find in it, and which is fatal 
to the appetite, is avoided. To the soup succeeded a Sheephead, baked aux 
hustres, and slightly flavored with tomatoes. That baked Sheephead, we con 
fess, shook our faith on a point upon which our mind was, as we had supposed, 
impregnably made up. We had long been of opinion that Sheephead was mosé 
delectable, boiled. We will not say positively that we recede from that opinion, 
but must in candor repeat that our faith has received a shock. 


On a previous occasion we made mention of Bell’s “tenderloin of trout.” 
We retract no whit of our former commendation of it. It is very great. We 
do not intend to follow through the dinner, nor would our memory serve us even. 
The beef-eteak auz truffes, the “‘blue-winged teal,’’ broiled, the delicious green 
peas, the potatoes—the true mealy murphy, not waxy, sodden ground nuts— 
exch of these deserves a@ separate mention, but we have not room. Of an 
omeletie soufflce, we will only say that it was the best we ever ate in New Or- 
leans. But how to do justice to the salad !—We feel our incompetency deeply. 
It was dressed under watchful eyes, which were scanning every stage of its 
progress, but it was iu the hands of a master! Not a principle of the art was 
violated ; no condiment was in excess. Then how crisp and tender were its 
leaves, rejuicing in the sweet, emollient admixture! But, alas! one ruthless 
individual, of whom we hoped better things, had the cruelty to use his knife and 
fork upon them ; he absolutely cut them up before our eyes, as you would hash 
mince-meat! We could have cried at the time, but we have thought better of 
it, and cut the monster. He dines no more with us. 


We come now to exotics ; cheese of highest flavor, which had traversed the 
broad Atlantic; fruits, golden fruits, which had ripened in foreign climes, aud 
wines of geverous quality. A word upon the wines. We will say nothing of 
Barsac, of Champagne of Burgundy, of Cantanac—better than either—but we 
must pause tu recall the memory of a pale Sherry and a Madeira. Ye gods! 
what charms did not each possess! An animated argument was maintained as 
to the comparative excellence of cach in its class, Two bottles of each were 
discussed ere the question was taken, when we found ourselves in a minority 
Four pronounced for the superiority of the Madeira; we, who doat upoa Ma- 
deira, were nevertheless compelled to join ove companion and vote for the 
Sherry. But ouropponents were magnanimously tolerant, and the whole party 
settied down to firm work, each upon the wine of his choice. Oh, the memory 
of that Sherry ! 

But we must conclude. Viewing that dinner, our “ first frost” dinner, with 
a calm, retrospective eye, we are at lovs to say in what point of view we con- 
template and ponder thereon with highest pleasure. Perhaps our taste will 
surprise the reader—it almost does ourselves—but the trath is that the three 
aspects of that dinner which rise oftenest to our mind's eye as we dwell on it, 
are the green peas, the salad, and the sherry. Between these we cannot say 
which ‘has the call ;"" each was inimitable—the green peas, the salad, and the 
sherry ! 

We have just learned that Mr. Bell has had an arrival of pompanos. Haste, 
ye, who would show your gratitude for (fie exceeding good things which Provi- 
dence has provided for the sustenance of man, and partake of these pom panos. 
The winter will shortly be uponus, and Bell may close his house. Hewlett has 
already closed his admirable restaurat, and we have learned with tearful regret 
that he will not re-open it. Picayune. 





A TRIP TO NIAGARA, 

The following ludicrous account of a trip to the Niagara Falls we clip from 
Chapter VIII. of “ Sam Slick in England, or the Attache :”— 

** You remind me, Esquire,” said he, “of Rufus Dodge, our great ile mer- 
chant of Boston, and as you wou’t walk, p’r’aps you'll talk, so 1’|] just tell you 
tho story. 

I was once at the Cataract House to Niagara. It is jist a short distance 
above the Falls. Out of the winders you have a view of the splendid white 
waters, or the rapids of foam, afore the river takes its everlastin’ leap over the 
cliff. 

Well, Rufus came all the way from Boston to see the Falls ; he said he didn’t 
care much about them hisse!f, seein’ that he warn’t in the mill business ; but as 
he was going to England, he didn’t like to say he hadu’t been there, especially 
as all the Euglish knowed about America was, that there was a great big water- 
fall called Niagara, an everlastin’ big river called Mississippi, and a parfect 
picture of a wappin’, almighty big man called Kentuckian there. Both t’other 
ones he’d seen over and over agin, but Niagara he'd never sot his eyes on. 

So, as soon as he arrives, he goes into the public room, and looks at the white 
waters, and, sais he, ‘* Waiter,”’ sais he, “is ‘bem the Falls down there?” a- 
pintin’, by accident, in the directicn where the Falls actually was. 

* Yes, sir,” sais the waiter. 

“ Hem !” says Rufus, **them’s the Falls of Niagara,eh! So I've seen the 
Falls at last, eh? Well, it’s pretty, too; they ain't bad, that’sa fact. So, them’s 
the Falls of Niagara! How long is it afore the stage starts?” 





* An hour, sir.” 

** Go and book me for Boston, and then bring me a paper." 

“* Yes, sir.”’ 

Well, he got his paper, and sot there a readin’ of it, aod every now and then 
he'd look out of the winder and say—“ So them's the Falls of Niagara, eh! 
Well, it’s a pretty little mill privilege that, too, ain’t it? but it ain't jist altoge- 
ther worth comin’ so far to see. So I’ve seen the Falls at last !”’ 

After a while in comes a Britisher. ‘ Waiter,” sais he, “‘how far is it to 
the Falls ?’’ 

* Little over half a mile, sir.” 
“ Which way do you get there ?”’ 





“ Turn to the right, and then to the left, and then go ahead.”’ 











Rafe heard all this, and it kinder seemed dark to him; so arter cypherin’ jt 
over in his head a bit—* Waiter,” sais he, “ain’s them the Falls of Niagara | 
see there?” a 

**No, sir.” 

“Why, you don't mean to say thet them are ain't the Falls ?” 

* Yes, I do, air.” 

“Heaven and airth! I’ve come hundreds of miles a pupp:s to see ‘em, and 
nothin’ else ; not abit of trade, or speculation, or any airthly thing but to see 
them cussed Falls, and come as near as a hundred cents to a dollar startin’ off 
without seein’ em, arter all. If it hadn’t been for that are Britisher I was sold, 
that’s 5 teat: Can I run down there and back in half an bour, in time for the 
stage !’ 

* Yes, sir, but you will have no time to see them.” 

‘See ’em, cuss ‘em, I don’t want to see em, I tell you. I want to look at 
*em—I want to say I was at the Falls, that’s all. Give me my hat, quick! So 
them ain’t the Falls? What a devil of atake-in that is, ain’t it?” 

And be dove down stairs like a Newfoundland dog into a pond arter a stong 
and out of sight in no time. , 





MARSHAL NEY. 
The following is copied from Alison’s description of the passage of the 
bridge of Kowno, onthe Niemen, by the remnant of the French army, io 
their retreat from the Russian territory in 1812 :- 


“The heroic Ney still covered the rear when the troops were defiling over 
the bridge. Four times the rear guard had melted away under his command 
and as often his example and activity had re-formed a band for the protection 
oi thearmy. He arrived at Kowno destitute of troops; a tew hundred of 
the Old Guardalone retained the use of their arms, and they were already 
defiling over the river. Instantly collecting seven hundred fresh troops 
whom he found in the town, and planting twenty-four pieces of cannon re- 
maining there on the redoubts, he made good the post during the whole day 
against the eflurtsof the enemy. Onthe following day he still continued the 
defence, but finding that his troops deserted him, he seized a musket, and 
with difficulty, rallied thirty men to defend the gate of Wilna. At length, 
when the passage of the troops who could be persuaded to move was comple- 
ted, he slowly retired though the streets and across the river, still facing the 
enemy, and was the last of the grand army who left the Russian territory. 

The first place on the German side of the Niemen where any of the per- 
sons had gone could rest, was Gembinnen; and Genera] Martbieu Dumas, 
who had with great difficulty reached that place, in consequence of a mal- 
ady under which he had labored ever since leaving Moscow, had just enter- 
ed the house of a French physician, where he lodged when he passed there 
before his entrance into Russia, when a man entered, wrapped up ina large 
cloak, with a long beard, his visage blackened with gunpowder, his whiskers 
half burned by fire, but his eyes still sparkling with undecayed lustre. “ At 
lasthere lam. What! Gen’] Dum:s, do younot know me?’ “No, Who 
are you?” “Jam the rear-guard of the Grand Army Marshal Ney. | 
have fired the last musket-shot on the bridge of Kowno; I have thrown into 
the Neimen the last of our arms; and Ihave walked hither, as yousee me, 
across the forests.” With respectful solicitude, General Dumas received the 
hero of the retreat; the benevolent host relieved his immediate necessities ; 
and he soen after set out with Dumas, in the calash of the latter, on the road 
for Konigsberg.” 





HABITS OF THE DOG. 

There isa delightful article in the last London Quarterly, upon that mos 
faithtal friend of man—the Doc. A portion of itis copied into the Anglot 
American of the 21st ult., which alone is worth the price of that journal, 
The article abounds in anecdotes. [ere is one that touches us :-— 

* The dogs that live amidst wilds and dangers are all conspicuous for hardi- 
hood, daring and insensibility to pain. Their cunning and sagacity are in 
like manner proportioned to their deeds. ‘The dogs by the Nile drink while 
running, to escape the crocodiles. When those of New Orleans wish to 
cross the Mississippi, they bark at the river’s edge, to attract the alligators, 
which are no sooner drawn from their scattered haunts, and concentrated cn 
the spot, than the dogs set off at full speed, and plunge intothe water higher 
up the stream.” 

Now, alihough we believe stoutly in the theory here intended to be illus- 
trated, that nature developes the faculties of the dog in a manner and to an 
extent which the circumstances in which he is placed may demand, we in- 
dulge in some jittle incredulity as to this anecdote of the remarkable sagacity 
of our New Orleans dogs. Alligators are not quite so thick off our banks 
as may be supposed ; nor, unfortunately, are our dogs, Leander like, so de- 
voted to their lady-loves that they venture into the angry flood of waters, 
which sweeps past the levee, with any view of getting across, Were they 
to try it, although we would guaranty them against alligators or sharks, or 
other monsters, we question exceedingly if they would ever reach the plea- 
sant gardens of Gretna or the groves of Mc Donoughville. Wevery much 
fear they would find a watery grave. 

We saw an old deer-hound not long ago, who illustrates the relations of 
Louisiana dogs to alligators much more truly and as forcibly as the Quarier- 
ly Reviewer. It is well known that these alligatorsare great epicures—in 
Their way—and thattheir “ weakness” is dogs. They “aredeath” on dogs, 
In hunting in the upper country gentlemen lose very many of their dogs in 
crossing the numerous bayous to which the deer uniformly take when hotly 
pressed. Well, this old hound, the hero of our tale, once following with a 
hot scent, leaped into one of these bayous, more bravely than did Cassius 
and Julius Cwsar, and pushed lustily for the opposite shore. He had nearly 
gained it when an alligator espied him and gave chase. Just as“ Old 
Gunner” (for tat was his name) touched the bank, and was scrambling out, 
the alligator nipped him; but Gunner “ made play” stoutly, and miraculous. 
ly escaped with the loss of something less than the Jew’s “ pound of flesh.” 

In time Old Gunner recovered from his injuries. He had lost none of his 
instinctive passion for the sport; in the chase none “ gave tongue” more 
melodicusly—-none passed him in pursuit. He would follow the scent mad- 
ly till he reached a bayou, and then, first casting a wary eye up and down the 
stream, plunge init and pull across. But it was noied that in clambering 
up the opposite bank, as if the memory of his former mishap haunted him, 
Old Gunner would struggle with frantic energy, and no sooner find himselt 
clearof the water, than he wouldturn sharply round, and yell and madly 
bark—Bow-ow-00-v0-30-wow !—at the imaginary enemy in his rear, as 
though he deemed it the Evil One himself. Thus relieved he would resume 
his position at the head of the pack, forgetful of all but the game he pur- 
sued. 

It is impossible to express upon paper the ludicrous effect of this feature ia 
Old Gunner’s tactics. When seen ii is irresistible, but even on paper it isa 
more veritable illustration of the habits of the Louisiana dog, we believe, 
than the story in the Quarterly. Picayune 








A DUCKED SCREAMER. 

It is frequently amusing to observe the etfects of anger upon different tem- 
peraments—we mean that anger or ill-feeling excited by trivial mishaps to 
which all are liable :—for instance a slip, stumble, o fall, an unexpected jo tle 
or unintentional blow. We have, and doubtless many of our readers have of- 
ten smiled, and perhaps laughed most heartily at the downward proclivity shewn 
by foot passengers on a slippery, slushy, or sleet-covered pave. The victim 
sometimes in haste jumping up and most deliberately pursuing his way; at 
others joining in the laugh raised at his expense, and the awkward and mortified 
appearance of him, who looks most cautiously around to see whether his fall 
has been witnessed by others, ere he attempts to recover himself, and tries to 
laugh at the slide, or anathematises the pave, the slush, or the city authorities, 
or the laughing youngster peering at him from the corner, or at any thing and 
every thing, as the fit strikes him. 

We were much amused a few days since at the conduct of a fellow thus cif 
cumstanced: he was walking ashore from that splendid boat, the Harry of the 
West, all bis bundle in one hand and five dollars in specie clenched in the other 
—ona sing!e plank, and heedless of his way, he tripped, and fell souse into the 
river. In an insiant recovering himself he struck manfully for the shore, waded 
out in full view of the boat, shook himself like a huge water-dog, opened his 
hand and found but two of the shiners left—he was angered at the plank, med 
with himself. farious at the loss of his money, and more than furious at the 
monstrous Mississippi He looked at the plank, the boat, the river, his md- 
ney, and wound up the survey by venting his spleen as follows :—‘ I've got 
five dollars in this here bundle, two dollars in my hand—have jist been ducked 
—stand five feet ten in my s.ocking feet—tolerably stout for my age—rayther 
mad—aod dog my cats ef | can’t flog any man on that boat, far fist-fAght oF 


rough and tumble! Who'll say yes! Whoop! whoop! hurra for old Ken- 
tuck !” Concordia Intelligencer. 





Jor Fieup.—We had a good, honest, old-fashioned shake-hands with our 
friend Joe M. Field, yesterday. lt wasone of those Mesmeric operations 
in which we felt the fluid of friendship mataally pass from hand to hand 
Joe is as volatile and vivaciousas he ever was, his return to the city will be 
hailed with pleasure by troops of friends. We understand that his very au! 
able and gifted lady has arrived with him. Both, as our readers are aires 
dy aware, are engaged by the managers of the St. Charles theatre for the 
season. N. O. Picayune of Nov. 7th. 

Cuanxce ror aCuanoe.—A man in Bos‘on advertises “ Old vices taken 
in exchange for new ones.” 

A Kentuckian imitates the crowing of a rooster so remarkably well, thet 


5 n several occasions has risen two hours earlier mistake J 
the san upo by Yankee Blade. 
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